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Reasons Why 


HAMILTON’S ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC | | 


Give Exceptionally Good Training 
for Business bes 


The equal stress on drill and applications. ! . 


| The emphasis they place on the correct interpretation 
of problems and on the choosing of the shortest methods 
for their solution. 


| The training they give in the making of mental esti- 
| mates and in the checking of results. 


Their groups of related problems which center about 
a situation or a subject in which the pupils have a real 
personal interest. 


The way in which they relate such technical subjects 
as commission, insurance, taxes, stocks, etc., to the per- 
sonal experience or observation of boys and girls. 
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Just Published 


Acquiring Skill in Teaching 


By JAMES R. GRANT, Supervisor 
of the Rural Schools of Arkansas, 
formerly Director of Training School, 

College of Education, University of 
Arkansas. 


The purpose of this book is to guide the 
reading, thinking, and practice of student SELF-HELP 
teachers and teachers inservice. Through 
solution of every problem with which she 


is liable to be confronted. 
There is not a single dogmatic state- 


meat in the entire book. Each chapter is ¢ 
composed of a number of short pedagogical The Third Book 
Statements. Most of these statements are (Grades 7 and 8) 
true. Some of them are questionable. ; ; 
The teachers are asked to state in the light is now ready, and completes the series 
of modern educational thought why each for grades 3 to 8. Write for complete 
statement 1s or 1s not true. information about these newest language 

For use in normal schools, textbooks. 

teacher training classes, reading 

circles, faculty meetings, parent- 

teacher associations, community 


clubs, and extension courses. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


|| 
cussion the teach; is led to her own || | ENGLISH LESSONS 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


TIMELY BOOKS 
O’ TOOLE’S GRAY’S 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH Reading 


| for New Americans 


Their Diagnosis and Remedies 


Simple lessons, with the vocabulary There is a cause for poor reading. 
of adults, and dealing with interest of | If the cause is removed and correct 
working men and women. The lessons | methods pursued, poor readers im- 
have been successfully tried out with | prove. This book aids teachers to 
shop classes and are the work of | discover the cause, whatever it may 
an eminently successful director of | be, and provides specific directions 
Americanization classes. and tests for further progress toward 


First Series. Illustrated. 140 pages. — 


Intermediate Series. Illustrated. 198 pages. ' j 
Advanced Series. Illustrated. In press. Every teacher of elementary 


Teacher’s Manual. Illustrated. 89 pages. needs the book. 
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Lhe Department of Superintendence will neeet in 
Chicago in February. 


THE WHEELS OF AN AIRSHIP 


All attempts to fly in a heavier-than-air craft 
were failures until someone learned to put 
wheels on the airship. 

Professor Langley, head of the Smithsonian 
Institution of the United States, at Washing- 
ton, had a perfect vision of a flying machine so 
far-as its flying was concerned, and Congress 
gave him $50,000 with which to demonstrate his 
theory. He tried it twice without success, and 
abandoned the effort. He knew it could fly. He 
made cthers believe that it could fly, but he 
could not start it. If he had had the art of the 
Wrights or of Glenn Curtis and had put wheels 
on his flying machine he would have been the 
world-inventor of air craft. Why have wheels 
on a machine that was to fly? 

School people have made the same mistake 
for years. They have had a fine scholastic ma- 
chine, They have had a lovely theory of mental 
training, and have been greatly chagrined when 
great advancements are made by men like 
Luther Burbank, Thomas A. Edison, and Henry 
Ford, who never had scholastic preparation. The 
School men were right in their theories. They 
had the wings and the motor power, but they 
had no wheels with which to start on the 


ground. If a boy cannot start he can never use 
his wits. 

A child must start where he is when he is 
there. He must get a-going in his own way. He 
will never start by using textbooks alone, will 
not get a-going by reading what he is told to 
read in given books at a given time. No child 
starts until he has wheels of his own for the 
field he is in. 


ANNOYING 


There are three other New England Publishing 
interests whose names are confusing. They are 
“The New England Publishers Service,” “The New 
England Newspaper Publishing Company” and the 
“New England Railroad Publishing Company.” 

Because we are “The New England Publishing 
Company,” with no special designation, people often 
assume that we are the New England Publishing 
Company they have in mind, and it is frequently an- 
noying. There is no liability of our matter going 
to them, because no one writing to us would be 
likely to put in a special designation, while it is 
entirely easy to omit a special designation. 

We refer to it now to ask our friends to make 
clear, if occasion arises, that “The New England 
Publishing Company” has no interest in any 
specially designated company. 
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DULUTH’S NOBLE RECORD 


By a large majority Duluth has done an unusual 
thing, voting half a million dollars for school sites, 
some of which.may not be purchased for several 
years. 

This action is much more significant than appears 
upon the surface. More trouble in bond voting is 
caused by complications over the location of a 
school building than any other one thing. Reai 
estate dealers and sectional jealousy often jeop- 
ardize a bond issue. That is entirely eliminated 
in Duluth. 

In twenty years the high school enrollment has 
increased six fold, while the population has less 
than doubled. 

In the last ten years the population has increased 
26 per cent and the high school enrollment 
180 per cent. The entire school enrollment in ten 
years has been 47 per cent. and the high 
school 180 per cent. 

Superintendent J. H. Bentley has seen things go 
forward by leaps and bounds since he went to Du- 
luth. 
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The Journal of Education has been an unofficial 


champion of the National Education Association for 
forty-six years. 
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THE SUCCESS OF FESS 


In this very erratic political atmosphere, when the 
defeat of some of the best men because of their 
virtues has been tragic, it is highly complimentary 
to Dr. S. D. Fess, Congressman from Ohio, that he 
won the nomination for the United States Senate 
by a big majority in one of the bitterest campaigns 
of the year. 

Dr. Fess is the most distinctly educational leader 
who has won honors in statesmanship in Congress. 
There have been many school men in Congress and 
in the Seriate, but none other has kept his educa- 
tional activities in action as a statesman as has Dr. 
Fess. There has probably been no month in all the 
years he has been in Congress that he has not 
functioned on educational platforms, always 
bringing to state and national associations a 
message as a statesman-educator. In the pri- 
mary struggle of this year he made his cam- 
paign a high-tone crusade as a statesman, not 
once descending to the lower level of the politi- 
cian. The culminating honor was the choice of 
Fess to make the address of the party in the 
state convention. 


ms. 
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JAMES MICKEL WILLIAMS 


One of the really great educational books of the 
day is “Principles of Social Psychology,” by James 
Mickel Williams, of Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 
No one else has stated as masterfully and brilliantly 
as has he the significance of personality in industrial 
and commercial, civic and social, educational and 
religious activities. No one else has presented as 
clearly the evolution of Personality or the varieties 
of functioning Personalities. _ The book is pub- 
lished by Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 


rors 


. A REMARKABLE PUBLICATION 


Miss Anna R. Wild has edited the most remark- 
able record of the whereabouts of the living gradu- 
ates of Iowa State Teachers’ College that we have 
ever seen of a teacher training institution. 

In addition to the alphabetical arrangement of 
11,000 living graduates with their year of gradua- 
tion, their subsequent scholastic opportunities and 
present activity, there is a classification of them by 
present location. They are in Sudan, Peru, Persia, 
Mexico, Japan, India, Egypt, Czecho-Slovakia, 
China, British West Indies and in thirty different 
places in Canada. 

They are in every state in the Union except 
Maine and Rhode Island. There are between 300 
and 400 each in the State of Washington, in South 
Dakota, Minnesota and Colorado. In Massachu- 
setts and California and Illinois there are between 
150 and 200 in each state. 

The graduates of Iowa,State Teachers’ College 
are now living in nearly 600 cities and townships in 
Iowa. 
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LATEST IN STADIUM ENGINEERING 


The University of Pennsylvania is to have the 
latest word in stadium architecture. Eighteen 
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years ago the university built the first horse. 
shoe-shaped stadium in the New World. Now 
it is to lead once more. It will seat 50,000 per- 
sons; will cost $750,000; will be ready for the 
Navy game, October 28, 1922. The corner-stone 
was laid June 10. The Army and Navy game 
will be played there November 25, and the 
Marine Corps and United States Army will play 
their game there December 2. Every one of the 
50,000 spectators can see every player in every 
activity. 

While the stadium will be of concrete every 
seat will be of wood. The seats will be four inches 
above the concrete, providing toe room. Every 
foot of available space beneath the stands wil] 
be utilized for physical education and athletic 
work of the university. There will be a rifle 
room, a crew room, room for indoor track work 
long enough for broad jumping and high enough 
for pole vaulting. The field will be used for base-~ 
ball, football, soccer football and la crosse. 


HENRY CABOT LODGE 


The Springfield Republican, which is in no 
sense Republican except in name, pays this no- 
tabie tribute to Senator Lodge:— _ 

“It is always a pleasure to hear Mr. Lodge 
speak on any subject whatever. One easily re- 
calls him as a public speaker a generation ago, 
but he was then by no means the finished orator 
that he is today. In political addresses he is a 
mastcr of the technic that plays upon a partisan 
psychoiogy as skilfully as a musician plays an 
instrument. There is much elegant poise in his 
platiorm style, a cool easiness of approach to 
his subject and always a flashing thrust and 
counter thrust in meeting contentious points. 

“Since Charles Sumner’s prime Massachusetts 
has had no public man quite comparable with 
Mr. Lodge in certain directions. Whether he 
will finally take a higher rank in American his- 
tory than Sumner, cannot be now foretold, yet 
is it certain that his place among the leading 
statesmen produced by New England will be 
high as well as secure.” 


Oakland and San Francisco combinalion will be 
the meeting place of the Notional Education Asso- 
ciation in 1923. 


> > 


SAN ANTONIO’S LATEST 


San Antonio has had several great triumphs 
in recent years, but nothing quite equal to the 
voting of two million dollars bonds for new 
buildings and a substantial increase for mainten- 
ance. San Antonio evidently has started in to 
give those who worship the climate something 
equally attractive in education. Two million 
dollars at one time for new buildings is certainly 
a record breaker for San Antonio. Superintend- 
ent Jeremiah H. Rhodes has had a series of tfi- 
umphs which would rejoice the heart of any one- 
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STOP! LOOK! THINK! 


The Seattle Times recently had the following 
report of an interesting demonstration in that 
city :— 

“Approximately 500 persons attended the 
third of a series of demonstrations involving rec- 
reational life of the city’s youth given in the 
auditorium of Frederick & Nelson’s yesterday 
from 11 to 1 o’clock. 

“The demonstration was presided over by 
Sarah Todd, twelve years old, president of the 
John Muir School student body, and speakers at 
the meeting inciuded Police Chief W. H. Searing, 
Superior Judge A. E. Griffiths and members of 
the city street department. 

“The series of demonstrations is under aus- 
pices of the playground and recreation com- 
mittee of the Mothers’ Congress and Parent- 
Teacher Association of which Mrs. A. R. Todd 
is chairman. Interested spectators included rep- 
resentatives of the state highway department, 


the Automobile Club of Western Washington, 
operators of motor vehicles and parents. 

“Short sketches based on the theme of ‘Stop, 
look and think! as learned by the school chil- 
dren in their course on ‘safety first,’ were pre- 
sented by pupils of the John Muir, Lowell and 
Ravenna Schools. 

“*The right of the child to use of the streets. 
for a play area is something new in modern: 
city life,’ said Judge Griffiths. “The old idea has. 
been that streets were reserved for vehicular 
trattic only.’ 

“Under proper regulation and supervision, the 
judge said, street areas make good places for 
certain recreational activities of the children, 
especially since the streets are not used to their 
maximum capacity, 

“Chief Searing promised co-operation of the 
police department in making the play areas 
safe for the children.” 


TEACHERS FINANCE THEIR OWN KINDERGARTENS 


Educators who minimize the value of the 
kindergarten might wel! ponder the recent ac- 
tion of the Miami, Florida, Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation. 

When the Board of Education of Miami 
found that it could not financially support the 
kindergartens of the city, the teachers them- 
selves assumed the responsibility of keeping 
them going. 

The association, composed of only eight 
members, obtained permission to reopen the 
kindergartens, hiring seven teachers and oper- 
ating six kindergartens. The children pay a tu- 
ition of four dollars per month. Generous par- 
ents are ailing the association to care for those 
who are not able to pay for this tuition. 


The kindergartens have been opened several 
months now, and have proven very successful. 
Over two hundred children are enrolled and the 
teachers have been paid their full salary. 

This state of things, while highly creditable 
to the teachers, themselves, makes thoughtful 
persons wonder what becomes of the money 
which must pour into the coffers of the city in 
floods from the thousands of tourists who flock 
there in the winter season. Surely the little 
people ought to benefit from the prosperity 
which their elders enjoy. We prophesy that it 
will not be long before the board of education 
will see its way clear to assume charge of this 
department again. 


RURAL SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK STATE 


A study of the rural schools of New York 
State has been made under the direction of a 
committee, of which George A. Works of Cor- 
nell University is chairman. It was all done 
under the patronage of the State Grange, State 
Department of Education, Dairymen’s League, 
Farm Bureau Federation, State Agricultural 
College, Home Bureau Federation and the State 
Teachers’ Association. 

An adequate study of the rural schools of a 
State like New York is impossible and no such 
study was attempted, but an heroic effort was 
made to gather certain important facts. It was 
largely dependent upon questionnaires, which is 
never satisfactory, but is the only means avail- 
able in an extensive study in a state like New 
York. 

Naturally the work of the census bureau and 
of special studies was utilized. “Random 
sampling” is largely a matter of luck, but it is 
much better than the old-time guess work. 


Regarding the questionnaire process, in six 
counties not a questionnaire was returned; in ten 
counties only one and in three counties only 
two. Steuben County returned 200 questionnaires, 
Dutchess County, 125; Essex County, 101. There 
were no other general returns. Since it was 
all the directors had by way of returns, they did 
the best they could with such returns as they 
had. 

There were returns regarding 1,492 one- 
teacher schools, 237 two-teacher schools and 695 
village schools. 

As there are 8,400 one-teacher schools it is 
unfortunate to base a study on 1,492. This is 
fairly characteristic of all studies based on ques- 
tionnaires. 

The recommendations are the same as one al- 
ways finds as the result of a rural survey. They 
have been the same for several years. The sig- 
nificance of a study like this is that the forty- 
five tables and twenty-three diagrams, whether 
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they have any adequate foundation or not, are 
impressive upon people generally, and after a 
taxpayer, a local editor, or a publicist has read 
them he will read the recommendations as he 
would never have read them otherwise, and he 
wili think they are deductions from the tables 
and diagrams. The consciences of those who 
teport are easy on the ground that the recom- 
mendations are wise and that a bit of assump- 
tion is allowable when the cause is just. 

The general impression seems to be that it is 
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wise to continue this activity without question- 
ing its honesty. 

In New York State there are a few features 
that are not in other states so that there are a 
few recommendations that are original and are 
justified because the same recommendations have 
been made for several years to no avail. These 
are likely to be heeded as others have not 
been. 

The real value of this study is number of ag- 
ricultural interests that were behind it. 


SIGNIFICANT QUESTIONS 


Boston University realizes its responsibility 


as the iargest college or university in New Eng- 
fand. It also realizes that its School of Edu- 
cation, Dr. A. H. Wilde, director, has been an 
important factor in its great prosperity. 

On March 18 Dr. Wilde had a meeting of im- 
portant educational leaders for the discussion 
of several highly significant questions. Dr. 
Wiide realizes the responsibility of the School 
of Education of a University to teachers in ser- 
vice as well as to students who aspire to teach. 

Among the questions were the following :— 

First—Is there need of evening courses in 
education? 

Of course there is. Why ask such a ques- 
‘tions The Law School of the University, which 
is now one cf the best in the country, was built 
up largely because it had evening courses. Some 
of the ablest Judges on the bench and ablest 
lawyers .in practice were available, men who 
brought to their classes real life instead of 
mere book-knowledge and theory. 

Practically all extension work by the univer- 
sities is done with evening classes. Why close 
the classroom doors of a School of Education in 
tthe evening if teachers want to do work “in 
residence” in the evening? 

Second—What about extension courses out 
in the state? 

That is taking care of itself without much 
advice. When Columbia University sent Dr. 
Hosic of Teachers College to Quincy, Haverhill 
and Brockton each week for courses for which 
Columbia credit was given it placed a clear re- 
sponsibilty upon Boston University and Har- 
vard. 


Third—What is your opinion of single lec- 
tures or short courses (say, of four to six lec- 
tures) on timely topics in Education, for the 
pubiic, without college credit, and at the usual 
prices of public lectures? 

That is likely to settle the question of itself. 
Ask President Chandler of William and Mary 
College, Williamsburg, Virginia, about the suc- 
cess of its courses that cover Southeastern Vir- 
ginia entirely. 

Fourth—Can the School of Education fairly 
ask the University to grant it a higher salary 
schedule than is current in other schools of the 
University? $4,000 is now the maximum. 

The University has got to exceed the speed 
limit in order to get the men it wants in the 
School of Education. One of the most sur- 
prising phases of University life is the fact that 
men and women in schools of education have a 
higher market value than other professors and 
a little while ago there were no professors in a 
School of Education. 

One of the very largest universities in the 
United States recently had a piteous wail from 
the “regular” faculty because the men in the 
Educational Department not only had higher 
salaries but earned a lot through lectures and 
book making. It was a condition and not a 
theory that the “regular” faculty faced. 

Fitth—Can we extend the opportunities for 
part-time work of our students (approximately 
one-half time to be given to study and class 
work, the other to teaching in the _ public 
schoois) to earn their way through college? 

“Let George answer.” 


$ 


No one can be perfectly free until all are free; no one can be perfectly moral until all are 


moral; no one can be perfectly happy until all are happy. 


Herbert Spencer. 
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HEALTH AND THE SCHOOL 


BY WILLIAM H. BURNHAM 


After fifty years of modern scientific study of 
child hygiene, it is now possible to state a few 
fundamental general truths in regard to the 
relation of the school to the child’s health. For 
the sake of brevity these must be stated rather 
dogmatically. A few of the essential things 
are as follows :— 

(1) First of all the fundamental aims of 
education and of child hygiene are the same: 
normal healthful development and the acquisi- 
tion of habits of healthful activity physical and 
mental. 

For the early period of school life, in the kin- 
dergarten.and the elementary grades at least, 
the primary aim of education should be health. 
The child’s first business is to grow and to de- 
velop. Everything else can wait, but the de- 
mands of health are imperative. At present 
there is no consensus among educators in re- 
gard to the aim of formal education. An emin- 
ent educator has frankly admitted that he does 
not know what the aim of education for the ele- 
mentary period is. This is an amazing state- 
ment, but if pedagogy does not know the aim 
of education for this early period, then peda- 
gogy should give place to hygiene, for hygiene 
does know the aim definitely-—health, adjust- 
ment to a normal environment, and the acquisi- 
tion of those habits of activity physical and 
mental that represent the alphabets of health 
for everyone. 

(2) Physically and mentally the child is lit- 
erally a different creature from the adult. 
Hence both our educational methods and 
hygienic training should be determined from 
the genetic point of view. This is obvious 
irom what has already been said. In the early 
period the maximum of freedom for spontane- 
ous motor activity out-of-doors is essential, in 
order that the child may make his own adjust- 
ments as a reacting organism to a natural en- 
vircnment. In the elementary grades the 
emphasis is naturally on the acquisition of the 
alphabets of learning and health and morals. 
In the high school the emphasis shifts and the 
aim is more on healthful adjustment to social 
environment, and so far as the individual is 
concerned, on self discovery, self adjustment, 
and mental as well as somatic hygiene. 

(3) We now see clearly that organization 
of hygienic activities is necessary. The health 
interests of the members of a community, of 
the state, and of the nation, are all bound up 


together, and as regards pure food, pure water, 


pure milk, protection from infectious disease 
and the like, the health interests are common 
interests, and the health of the child is only the 
most important part of public health. 

The opportunity of the school for public 
health is obvious from the fact that in the 
school all the children of the community are 


brought together, here conditions can be or= 
ganized with regard to the health of the chil- 
dren directly and public health indirectly, and 
here, too, is the grand opportunity for preven- 
tion of disorder, physical and mental, since 
many of the most serious conditions that 
threaten the health of the young have not yet 
affected the children, and can be removed. 

(4) Modern investigations and modern 
studies of education and hygiene have at least 
clearly shown that it is training in hygiene, not 
imere instruction, which really counts. How- 


ever important instruction may be, it is sec-- 


ondary and subsidiary, and is most effectively 
given on the basis of individual training. Hence 
the significance of the aim in the various child 
welfare societies actually to develop habits of 
health among school children. 

(5) One of the greatest advances in child 
hygiene in recent years is the insight that men- 
tal hygiene is quite as important as somatic 
hygiene, and that objectively excellent methods 
in hygiene, important rules of health, and sig- 
nificant teaching, all avail nothing unless right 
mental attitudes and right habits of healthful 
mental activity are developed. Thus in con- 
nection with every school subject and even 


every jesson in child hygiene, the dictates of 


commonsense and the plain teachings of scien- 
tific mental hygiene are to be considered as 
well as those of physical hygiene. 

(6) ‘To the practical question, What can be 
done today? the answer is: The key to the sit- 
vation is in the training of teachers. In mat- 
ters of health, as in other things, school reform 
is always schoolmaster reform. For proper 
health training properly trained teachers are 
necessary. No textbooks, no rules for instruc- 
tion and training, no code of health morals, no 
methods or devices, however clever, can take 


the place of good teachers. To insure good’ 


teachers they themselves must be trained in 
the essential habits of health, given the scien- 
tific attitude, a broad perspective, and the gen- 
etic point of view, so that lessons may be 
adapted to individual children and the concrete 
cituations of the schoolroom. 

This movement for training of teachers in 
child hygiene is of the greatest significance; 
but from the outset the instruction and train- 
ing should be rigorously scientific. 

The history of hygiene is instructive. [Even 
in modern times children have suffered from 
the hands of the hygienists. The story is 


‘pathetic. They have been dosed with things 


vile of every description, from calomel and to- 
Lacco to human excretions. Even in’ modern 
times surgeons have advised slitting the gums, 
making the incision deep, clear to the bone, in 
erder to ease their teething. At the time of 
the Great Plague it is reported that children 
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in the schools were forced to smoke tobacco 
for the sake ot their health, and in recent years 
physicians in the southern states have some- 
times prescribed the use of tobacco for the 
hookworm disease. Even with our modern 
scientific cure for the hookworm disease, prob- 


-ably children today in some parts of the South 


are using tobacco as a remedy. 

Even the history of scientific child hygiene 
has not been free from error. The pathway is 
strewn with the fragments of exploded theor- 
ies. To recount the errors even in regard to 
bad air and the ventilation of schoolrooms 
would be a long story, at the core of which 
would be perhaps the gruesome warnings in 
regard to carbon dioxide as a deadly poison 
and schemes of ventilation based on this idea, 
although we know today that CO, in ordinary 
rooms is a harmless gas, and in right propor- 
tions as essential for human health as oxygen 
itself. 

The lesson is obvious. As others have fallen 
into error, so may we. No one, because he 
lives in the year of our Lord 1922, can claim 
immunity from error; and the teachers, lack- 
ing proper training and using textbooks that 
teach error, cannot be blamed. The only safety 
is the acceptance of no hygienic doctrines as 
true that can not be verified by the scientific 
method. 

Among the dangers to health in the school- 
room is the conscientious teacher of hygiene 
who lacks knowledge. The old physician 
Gazius, who taught the danger of bathing, the 
teachers in the English school that punished 
their children for not smoking, those of a later 
age who condemned night air and the drinking 
of water, and the kindergartner of today who 
trains her children in songs beyond the com- 
pass of their voices, the teacher in the junior 
high school who forces the pubescent boy to 
sing when his voice is in the period of mutation, 
the dietician who is satisfied with calories with- 
cut vitamines, and the hygienist who worries 
the children about malaria where there are no 
mosquitoes,—all alike are conscientious. 

Thus the success or failure of the hygienic 
training of teachers will depend upon whether 
this education is truly scientific or not. 

While I would go farther and make health 
the primary aim of all education in the early 
years, | wish to emphasize the need of the 
scientific attitude, of perspective, and of men- 
tal hygiene. More concretely, teachers should 
learn that some children and some adults need 
most of ail to forget their own health, that 
what is one child’s food may be another child’s 
poison, that while both instruction and train- 
ing are necessary, instruction is especially for 
the teacher, training for the pupil; that while 
talk about hygiene may have flushed the 
cheeks of eager teachers, it never painted the 
cheeks of children; that only actual practice of 
health habits counts, that it is dangerous to 
teach what is not true, and that in cases of 
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doubt when one does not know what to do the 
only safe rule is to let nature alone. 

The service the school can render to the 
child’s health and indirectly to public health is 
equalled only by the service of the home for 
the pre-school child. To the door of the 
schoolhouse the child brings not only the in- 
heritance of the ages, but the result of six long 
years of training in the home and on the play- 
ground or the street. Not only the primitive 
emotions of fear, rage, love, and the fundamen- 
tal instinct to activity, but associated fears, 
conditioned reflexes, habits, attitudes, some dis- 
tinctly habits of health, some distinctly injuri- 
ous. Thus the school beginner is by no means 
a tabula rasa. This leads to one other impor- 
tant matter. 

(7) ‘The strategic point of attack in school 
hygiene today is at the entrance of school life. 
Here a_ thoroughgoing health examination, 
physical and mental, is necessary. This is 
merely commonsense, and it is imperative that 
teachers should know the character of the 
training children have received in the pre- 
school period. Just as at college entrance it is 
sound pedagogy and commonsense to inquire 
into the mental ability and the high school 
training of candidates for the college; and 
every institution finds this necessary; so it is 
perhaps even more important to know the asso- 
ciations, attitudes, inhibitions, mental twists 
and the like that children bring with them to 
the schoolhouse as the result of their six years 
of pre-school training good or bad. 

Only by a thoroughgoing examination of this 
kind at the beginning of school life can the 
necessary co-operation of teachers and parents 
be obtained. Only thus can the children need- 
ing special care be selected, the health of the 
normal children be preserved, retardation and 
failure prevented, and the teacher’s time and 
strength conserved. The first months of school 
iife amount to little for formal education, but 
are invaluable for health and should be devoted 
to this. Such a plan is only commonsense and 
merely justice to the taxpayers and children 
alike. 

The failure to give such a competent examin- 
ation at the entrance to school life and the 
ordinary plan of admitting all children, devel- 
oped or undeveloped, normal or defective, at 
the chronological age of six has resulted in the 
admission of many children not sufficiently 
developed physically and mentally to do school 
work, the futile attempt to teach these children, 
the failure and retardation of many of them 
made inevitable from the outset, and a general 
attitude of hurry and waste and neglect of 
normal healthful development. 

Next to ignorance and error the other great 
enemy of school hygiene is the scholastic ideal 
in its narrower form, the tendency to yield to 
the rush and hurry of the present time, and the 
mtroduction of narrow efficiency ideals into the 
schools. With this ideal attention centres not 
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on the children but on the school curriculum, 
the exigencies of grading, methods for begin- 
ning formal education at an earlier period, de- 
vices for acceleration, purely quantitative scales 
and standards, and in general emphasis upoa 
the scholastic product instead of the children 
to be educated. 

From the days of Comenius down there has 
always been this tendency to mechanism and 
haste. No one knows just when or how to he- 
gin the formal education of a child, but we feel 
that we must begin. as soon as_ possible. 
Principal Russell long ago, noting the narrow- 
ing space between the cradle and formal educa- 
tion, adopts the words of Falstaff and puts 
them in the mouth of the young child, wie 
exclaims: “Shall I not take mine ease in my 
cradle?” “No,” the new mother will reply 
“maturity is knocking at the door; education, 
culture, duty are already peering into thy 
cradle. Waste no time here in idle dreaming.” 

On the other hand child hygiene, somatic and 


mentai, calls us back to a few very simple 
fundamental things, and today with renewed 
emphasis it raises the old questions. With 
Watson, from the point of view of laboratory 
studies it asks, if a child's mind be twisted and 
thwarted and handicapped by injurious condi- 
tioned reflexes and habits in the pre-school 
period, what can the education of the ordinary 
school accomplish? With Dr. Williams it asks, 
what would it profit even if all our hygienic 
ideals were realized, if the children are not 
happy and attitudes of depression, failure, and 
the like, are developed? And again, with G. 
Stanley Hall, what shall it profit a child if he 
gain the whole world of knowledge and lose his 
own health, or what shall a child give in ex- 
change for his health? Thus our brief survey 
ends 2s it began, with the insight that the aim 
is everywhere primarily health and normal de- 
velopment, physical and mental, that no other 
aim is educationally sane or hygienically sound. 
-—Nationa! Council of Education, July 3, 1922. 


A STUDY OF FAILURES 


BY L. C. RHODES 


Raton, New Mexico 


Every one deplores a non-promotion in the public 
schools. No one is more deeply concerned about 
this matter than the teachers themselves. They 
realize that there are three fundamental reasons 
why pupils should pass regularly year after year 
and therefore do all in their power to have as few 
failures as possible. Nevertheless in spite of all 
that can be done, some pupils fail to pass. 

To the general public, especially the tax-paying 
public, there is no reason more outstanding than 
the one of expense. Every time a pupil has to re- 
peat a grade, it costs the districts in the state ot 
New Mexico from fifty to seventy-five dollars in 
the grades and from seventy-five to one hundred 
dollars in the high school. During the past year 
one of our conservative teachers failed eighteen 
pupils out of a class of forty-five. This one de- 
cision will cost this district nearly one thousand 
dollars. It is easily understood that the item of 
expense is no small matter in this problem. Be- 
cause of this teachers hesitate and very reluctantly 
fail pupils. 

Another reason is that the non-promoted pupil 
has a tendency to disorganize the whole school sys- 
tem, not only in the high school but also the grades. 
Programs have to be altered, subject matter has to 
be varied, methods of teaching and motivation of 
work have to be changed in order to meet the needs 
of the non-promoted pupil. This naturally de- 
creases the efficiency of the school system. 

The psychological effect on the student himself is 
the outstanding reason why teachers deplore fail- 
ures. The pupil who fails often becomes dis- 
couraged, wants to drop school work, loses inter- 
est, refuses to put forth his best effort, and devel- 
ops all the traits of a negative character. Lazi- 
ness, loss of ambition, diffidence, carelessness soon 
follow. A brand is often placed on the mental life 
which may take years to erase. 


Recently our teachers made a careful study of 
failures in the elementary grades since 1916. It 
was found that eleven per cent. of the first grade 
and thirteen per cent. of pupils of the fourth grade 
had failed to pass during the period of six years. 
In all other grades the percentage ran from three to 
six per cent. Questions as to the cause of so many 
failures in the first and fourth grades brought forth 
the answers that these grades are transitional. 
Pupils of the first grade must adjust themselves to 
an entirely new environment. The confinement it- 
self often undermines their health. The result is 
they weaken, both physically and mentally. The 
fourth grade is also a transition from one kind of 
teaching to another. The instruction has hereto- 
fore consisted largely of memory work. This is es- 
pecially true of reading, for there has been an over 
emphasis on the mechanical and formal side. In 
the fourth grade, pupils must begin to use in an ele- 
mentary way the tools of learning. They must 
comprehend arithmetic, apply reading in geography. 
In fact most of the mental processes of this grade 
involve to some extent reasoning and judgment. 
As a result, the poorer students drop by the way- 
side. 

The remedy is clear. Kindergartens must be 
established to make an easier break between the 
home and the school. First grade teachers must 
make every reasonable allowance to prevent a non- 
promotion. Second and third grade teachers must 
not overlook the importance of silent reading and 
provide opportunities to dpply principles of reason- 
ing and judging and to exercise initiative, indepen- 
dence, resourcefulness, and originality. The fourth 
grade teacher must also fully realize the condition 
that exists and adapt the course of study and her 
methods of teaching so that this difficult problem 
may be solved. 
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POSSIBILITIES OF SCOUTING IN CO-OPERATION WITH 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


BY ALBERT SHIELS 


The people of the country are beginning to 
- understand what scouting means for American 
youth. It is not, as formerly, looked upon merely 
as a break in boy life, very entertaining to be sure, 
but temporary. Something of the same under- 
standing begins to attach to elementary education 
which is about all of the schooling that the majority 
of our population gets. There is a growing appre- 
ciation that the experiences of these pre-adolescent 
years are the important factors in the making of 
our future citizens. 

Also there is a rather clear realization that de- 
mocracy is not going to survive merely because we 
believe in it, but only as the members of a democ- 
racy react to their opportunity. Neither paeans 
of self-admiration nor pyrotechnic oratory on na- 
tional holidays nor contemplation of fine deeds of 
colonial ancestors, dead and gone, determine a 
democracy’s future. Only the decent conduct of 
the American citizen living now can do it. 

The real business of any form of education is to 
make good citizens. Therefore, it is the purpose 
of the public schools—and equally it is the purpose 
of the Bov Scouts. The program of each is differ- 
ent and their procedure varies. Each in its way is 
traveling to the same goal. If they know one an- 
other better they will make better progress. A 
real beginning has been made. The recent report 
of the committee of school men that was submitted 
to the Department of Superintendence shows in 
how many ways the schools and the scouts are get- 
ting together. The same committee will issue an- 
other report next February. 

The 1922 report is interesting at this time, how- 
ever, for this reason. We are relieved from fur- 
ther necessity of showing the solid character of 
scout education, for the committee has done it for 
us. Its members have pointed out the value of the 
way that scouting goes about its work—that it 
carries out its activities under conditions that re- 


flect the normal associations that obtain among 
men, but adapted to boys. Scouting emphasizes 


that learning follows doing; that solid accomplish- 
ment is facilitated by a definite interest which does 
not lose itself in every passing fancy; that training 
for leadership does not require blind obedience, but 
a recognition of the wisdom of following the man 
who knows how; that a concern in one’s neighbors 
and one’s neighborhood is a citizen’s duty; espe- 
cially that good deeds, even one a day, are the 
things that count. A man who helps others is on 
the way to self-help. 

If the scout leaders were a vain people they 
might pause to indulge in a bit of self-congratula- 
tion on this report; if they were a foolish people 
they would insist on telling every one else about it. 
The men among them are doing neither, for they 
are too busy thinking of things yet undone. It is 
very creditable to the teachers and the scout lead- 


ers to read through how many methods and in how 
many places they have already been getting to- 
gether; many schools permit the use of buildings. 
and equipment, even in some cases helping to pay 
for an expert scout executive; school officials give. 
their counsel as members of scout commissions and 
courts of honor; teachers and scout leaders confer, 
not critically, but sympathetically, to help in- 
dividual boys. But all this is not enough and for 
two reasons. There are too many places where 
none of these things is done; there are other things. 
not yet done in any places. 

We have, therefore, advanced to this point: The 
public is beginning to know how critical are these 
pre-adolescent years in the lives of boys, and it is. 
sensing the tremendous importance of better 
methods of citizenship training. Some scout peo- 
ple and some school people are doing splendid 
things in unison. The scout program is recognized 
as a splendid method of education in its own field, 
supplementing the education of the schools. 
Therefore, I repeat, we need not dwell on the mat- 
ter further. The question is—What next? 

First, we must know more of accomplishment in 
co-operation. There is no reason in waiting for 
the next report. Teachers and scout leaders may 
tell us what more they are doing even though 
enough has been already suggested to be worthy of 
extension. Other teachers and other leaders can 
try out the methods that have been initiated by 
their colleagues elsewhere. As we stop to think 
what a big nation this is and how sorely we need 
to use every successful method of training citizens, 
we recognize that the only reasonable thing to do 
is to multiply many thousands of times what has 
already proven to be good. There are, I suppose, 
some scout troops that are poorly managed, and 
doubtless there are schools with poor teachers, but 
if all the well organized troops and all the good 
schools in their immediate neighborhood _ take it 
upon themselves to do a thousand times over what 
has been done in a few hundred or even a few 
dozen places, there would be renaissance in civic 
training; the schools would benefit and so would 
the scouts, which is pleasant to think about. What 
is really important is that the boys would benefit. 

In other words the phenomenon of scout and 
school co-operation needs to pass from the category 
of interesting novelty into that of regular habit. 
It is not at this time of the first importance what 
particular forms the co-operation may take. Once 
the habit of working together is initiated, the forms 
will multiply if each institution believes in the 
other. Certainly both of them have the same 
object and stand on the same platform. What 1s 
good for the nation? What is good for the boy? 
To refrain because of inertia, or antipathy to m- 
dividuals, or because there is so much to do are 
scarcely logical reasons. All the people who do 
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things worth while are the ones that have much to 
do. Only the inhabitants of our cemeteries and 
mausoleums are absolutely idle and indifferent to 
terrestrial progress. 

This address is a special plea for suggestions to 
go yet further. It is much to repeat the successful 
experiments of others, but is it enough? Not for 
the busiest people. They see new possibilities, new 
relations in everything. It is pertinent to suggest 
there are new pathways as yet scarcely trodden, 
The first of these is a fuller possibility of supple- 
mental education by the scouts in the matter of 
school education. 

This, however, is not a suggestion for bringing 
a scout troop into a classroom. Nothing, except 
possibly an incompetent scoutmaster, could more 
quickly determine its demise. What is needed is 
the closer relation of the boy scout—the experiences 
of their hikes, their meeting places, and their hon- 
ors—to things that are presented to them in the 
more abstract form of school education, modified 
so far as the schools can modify them within its 
obvious limitations. 

We may talk of nature study in the classroom, 
point to a pallid blossom on the window sill, or 
even visit a museum. But what is that to a hill- 
side of flowers? The blackboard drawing of the 
mathematics lesson is something, but estimating 
distance and direction in making a foot bridge or 
constructing a hut is infinitely more. A story in the 
book is informing, but compare it with the charm 
of a tale round the camp fire. To apply the lessons 
intelligently requires that the scoutmaster knows 
what the schools are doing, and that the teacher 
help him. No casual spontaneous guess will get us 
far. It is hard work, but there is recompense in 
the thought that it is one boy not two manikins that 
we are guiding. One condition must be kept in 
mind; whenever a scout leader undertakes to sup- 
plement school work it must be according to the 
principles of scouting. Always, whatever the 
method, there must be fellowship, action, the open 
road, the whole boy—heart, head and hand. 

A second path approaches more directly the goal 
of all scout and school activities—Citizenship! We 
are all of us falling short im this, and we realize it. 
The schools fret over their own. imperfections 
(which is a good sign) and the scouts, I believe, 
are concerned that not enough is made of the merit 
badges in relation to citizenship training. We dare 
not rob the boy of the joyousness of boyhood, yet 
we must continue to fill him witha serious sense of 
his duty as an American citizen, even before the 
age of sixteen. All sorts of experiments are being 
tried—school cities, self-government clubs, visits 
to public buildings, and proceedings of public offi- 
cials, as well as complete reorganization of courses 
of study. All this is symptomatic of a profound 
desire for more effective education. 

No better time could be devised for these two in- 
stitutions, the schools and the scouts, to get into 
conference on the subject of citizenship training. 
This does not suggest some formal convention of 
“leaders,” but rather, intimate talks between work- 
ers in the field both of the schools and of scouting. 
If little else were accomplished as a result of such 


meetings, there would develop the sympathy and 
reciprocal understanding that grows out of the con- 
sciousness of a common endeavor. The scouts 
may devise a particular honor; the school may in- 
vent a particular ceremony; but whatever be done 
in the large, the desirable thing is to open the light 
on the whole question; to indulge in a searching 
analysis of what good citizenship involves for boys. 
What should they know? What experiences should 
they have? To limit such education to textbooks 
or to formal exercises would be a lame outcome. 
Modern demands involve other problems of social 
amelioration, a better understanding of industrial 
classes, a keen sense of inter-dependence among all 
men, a clearer knowledge of the responsibilities of 
public office and a hundred other questions. Surely 
the scouts with their freedom to adopt, adapt, 
modify, can make a heavy contribution. 

One third suggestion: The public school has its 
millions—the scouts have not one million. It is not 
at all essential that a scout troop be attached to the 
school as a centre, for the great majority are not. 
But it is essential that the scouts enroll all these 
boys of America—every one—without respect to 
color, nativity, race, or social rank. The schools 
have the great majority of American boys in at- 
tendance ; therefore, the scouts must do more work 
through the schools. Teachers must not be asked 
to do scout duty, for they have a special duty of 
education, and they need their time to do it well. 
Sut if they can be interested in recognizing the 
significance of education through scouting their in- 
fluence in increasing the scout enrollment will help 


mightily. What scout leaders and what school ~ 


teachers are there who will join together in this 
work to get all the boys in? There is no way of 
telling how many, but one statement may be 
affirmed—all the best among them will join in the 
effort once they understand what it is. A good 
part of them should start within the next year. 

This then is a program for closer scout co-opera- 
tion 

First, let us exchange information—learn what 
the teachers and the scout leaders are doing to- 
gether. 

Second, let us try out some of these things in our 
localities, We know what some of them are, ac- 
cording to the report of the committee of school 
men, and we can start with them as a minimum. 

Third, let the scouts study the school program 
and apply it under scouting conditions, so that the 
knowledge of textbooks, recitations and _ lectures 
may blossom into real life experiences in the open 
field and in the companionship of the troop. 

Fourth, let us transfer the education for citizen- 
ship from its too exclusive station in the domain of 
description and vague aspiration, and give it defin- 
iteness first by intensive discussions between teach- 
ers and scout leaders and then by definite procedure 
in the classroom and in the troop. 

Fifth, make scouting in practice what it is in 
theory-—an opportunity for every American boy, 
and by indirection for his parents as well. This in- 
volves not only spreading the gospel of scouting. 
but getting the interest of school people, and 
through their co-operation permitting the Boy 
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Scouts to avail themselves of the magnificent or- 
ganization of the public schools. Big things are 
done on a huge plan, but they are usually begun in 
a small way. We shall not do all these things over 
night, but we shall do them the more quickly if we 
hold fast to a high principle: Whatever agencies 
make better boys should understand the work each 
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is doing by conference and co-operation. The pub- 
lic schools and the Boy Scouts are among these 
agencies, in fact leaders among them. Therefore 
—but this sounds like a syllogism, and it is. The 
conclusion is inevitable. We must act upon it. 
Less eloquence from now on,—and more accom- 
plishment—-Boston Meeting, N. E. A. 
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SOME COMMENTS ON SCHOOL MUSIC 


BY EDWARD YEOMANS 


Chicago 


Probably the saddest of all sights which one 
has to bear in going into schools in general is 
the sight of the “music period” in charge of 
somebody who is exceedingly conscientious and, 
perhaps, very well informed in the téchnique of 
music, but who fills that period—which shouid 
be one of freedom and exhilaration—with com- 
pressions and compulsions and quite false im- 
pressions as to what music is. 

Here is the part of our human society (these 
children) which is still comparatively uninjured 
by what Emerson calls “the shortcomings of 
the day and the meannesses of labor and 
traffic’—who are still radiant, and with entirc 
faith in the beneficence of school methods they 
accept this kind of music teaching as normal. 
“This is music,” they say—and behold, it isn’t 
music at all. 

It is sad because all children should have this 
highly educational experience of singing beauti- 
ful music and getting a sense of the necessity for 
music in their lives. 

For you and I know this, that ninety per cent. 
of all children will grow up into inconspicuous 
people, who nevertheless must be people who 
have not missed the significance of life, who 
have not been denied a full share of those things 
which are most worth while and which should 
be like the sun and rain—free to poor as to rich. 

But Fate and our system of education and the 
unfitness of so many teachers to teach, of super- 
visors to supervise, of superintendents to intelli- 
gently superintend, actually shuts iron doors 
against these inalienable rights of human beings 
to enter into the heritage of all that is beautiful 
that has been left to them by certain of their 
ancestors. 

Our system of education, I say, has a ten- 
dency—a disposition, at any rate, to shut these 
doors and to open those that lead to the purely 
utilitarian and materialistic interests of society. 
Our sense of values is very badly confused in this 
respect. We want ponderable things in our 
education—things that will weigh something iu 
the scales of success, and we are amiably con- 
temptuous of those imponderable things which 
have always been and always will be the only 
real things after all, God having chosen that 
even the things that are not shall bring to 
nought the things that are; and I am very much 
afraid that our educational interests are con- 


forming more and more to our industrial inter- 
ests in this respect, when what we particularly 
need is non-conformity if we are not to be given 
over, bound hand and foot to mechanical 
processes, to the Iron Man, to quantity produc- 
tion, to the denial of the Soul and the rights of 
the Soul. 

In a most remarkable report by a committee 
in England, appointed to study the educational 
needs of that country since the war, the state- 
ment was made that perhaps the most tragic 
thing about the death of hundreds of thousands 
of English youth was, that, though the natural 
heirs of the superlative riches of English litera- 
ture, they had never gotten the least bit of it, 
and died totally ignorant of the very thing for 
which England is most distinguished! 

Nobody, in school or out, had ever opened acy 
door tor them except into the prison-house of 
drudgery; and yet they died for that country! 
Of course I do not refer to the schools for the 
“privileged class,” and neither does the report 
mentioned. 

IT. 

Now we live in an industrial age filled with a 
kind of violence anu frenzy and head-loug speed 
which | am sure y i all feel. 

Modern civilization is a rather terrible thing 
as you see it from the detached position of a per- 
son who is not whirling along in the dust, 
either riding on the band wagon or running wn- 
derneath it with his tongue hanging out, his 
only ambition to get in, or to get semewhere 
where he can stop and rest. 

And the music teacher does seem to occupy 
a rather unimportant place in the procession. 
Schools are so busy about these utilitarian things 
that wili be more likely to produce the kind of 
success that seems to be necessary if we are to 
pay rent and bring up a family, and have some- 
thing over for an automobile and a victrola and 
a radio telephone! 

A music teacher has to live on his own fat, so 
tou speak, in something that is like a musical 
desert, as far as important affairs go. He ts 
usually called upon to “magnify his profession” 
himself, because society is not very much in- 
clined, just now, to do se, 

But | would like to make it very clear to the 
music teacher who is qualified to teach, that 
teaching music to children 1s a very great and 
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real service, both to the individual and to the 
community and to the nation, and what I shall 
sav is simply an effort to make that clear. 

The only way by which most human beings, 
with their manifold and obvious limitations and 
their pathetic personal inhibitions, tragedies, 
and destinies, can make their lives worth while, 
the only way by which they can make their lives 
large enough, broad enough and high enough, so 
that they are tridimensional and not thin and 
narrow, is by association with people and with 
ideas and with things that are larger and finer 
and perhaps more immortal than they are; so 
that I do not hesitate at all to quote from St. 
Paul’s chapter in Corinthians in this connection 
and say that this corruptible must put on inccr- 
ruption and this mortal immortality by such 
contacts and associations and then say further 
that if this is not dune before you die you have 
waited too long. 

That is the whole secret of life, in my mind—- 
and certainly the entire core and essence of edu- 
cation—that a man shall, by these vital contacts 
with the true and the beautiful, partake of their 
incorruption and their immortality. 

And now you can easily see where such a phil- 
osophy leads as regards the art of music, and 
how the teaching of music must be regarded by 
anybody who accepts such a point of view. 

Music is popularly considered an incidental, 
not an essential; it is considered a very pleasant 
diversion and a thing worth listening to merely 
as a diversion, as a narcotic, as an accompani- 
ment for conversation, or for social functions— 
like the opera, for instance. 

We are great music listeners in America, and 
a gold mine for virtuosi and for mechanical con- 
trivances for producing music. 

I do not have to tell teachers of music that 
not listening but participation is the important 
thing, and that, by means of proper teaching, 
we must turn children from being listeners, as 
their parents probably are, into being partici- 
pants, performers, so that when they in turn be- 
come parents their children will have the great 
advantage they did not enjoy, of belonging to 
what we call a “musical household.” 

Indeed I do not understand how so many 
households get along without music which is 
made by the members. That they feel the nced 
of it is evident, for the demand for victrolas ad- 
vertises the fact ; but that they should be content 
with a victrola and not infinitely prefer that their 
children should sing and play and grow up with 
that feeling for music which can only come by 
participation, I cannot understand. 

And it must always be the goal in the musical 
education of children that you shall more and 
more defeat those influences which produce 
listeners only and increase those influences which 
must inevitably produce participants. 


Now what are those influences that must, as 1 
Say, inevitably produce singers and players oi 
discrimination, produce people in whose lives 
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music is not an incident but a necessity, in whose 
hearts music exists and whose lives therefore 
are “comforted,” to use that homely word, as by 
“the rod and staff” of David's great poem? 

The centre of those influences must be a per- 
son, a person we call the teacher, a person who 
has assumed the very delicate and grave re 
sponsibility of so presenting the subject of music 
to children that they shall feel its power and ac- 
cept its discipline and love its expression. 

And first of all that person must be more than 
a musician—that is, more than a technical per- 
son and even something more than an artist, 
in the narrow sense of that word. 

Perhaps I can express what I have in mind by 
saying that human beings are landscapes, they 
have a certain mental and spiritual horizon, 
they have upland and lowland, and certain kinds 
of things grow there, and among these things 
the inmost self lives and moves. 

Now it seems to me very important that the 
spiritua) land in which the soul of the music 
teacher lives should not be a little oasis of music 
in a desert of life. 

There is something too artificial about that 
and too confined and when you teach music you 
will not be able to teach all the other things 
that ought to go along with music unless you 
have a wider range than you will get in such a 
place. 

For music is not a small subject in itself or in 
its relations, it is a large one, and if it wasn’t 
President Eliot it was somebody like him who 
said that if you were reduced by some catas- 
trophe to one subject in school, music would be 
the one most important to retain, because music 
has all of art in it and all of life—it has geog- 
raphy and arithmetic and history and science—- 
war, lovemaking, religion, industry. 

Here is the music-room, the teacher in it, 
the piano in it, and the children soon to come 
into it. The first responsibility of the teacher is 
that that place shall be the happiest place in the ° 
school. If they are little children from the 
lower grades let them come in, as I see them 
come in schools here and there, their shoes off, 
dancing and whirling to the rhythm of some gay 
and simple folk tune on the piano—like autumn 
leaves in a gale. Have a room with a large, 
clear space, where this sense of freedom can find 
an outlet; seats are nopart of that room. 
When they finally sit down they sit on the floor 
and there, between singing and rhythmic danc- 
ing, and singing and dancing together, they 
spend that period in the school day which you 
can see by their faces gives them a radiant kind 
of joy and introduces them to music through the 
proper door. And if the children are older—say 
frcm the fourth to eighth grade inclusive—you 
must still get this sense of rapture by the way 
in which you conduct things, by the atmosphere 
you produce, particularly when the music hour 
begins—and then again when it ends. 

In between you put the study of musical 
notation, of learning new songs, of understand- 
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ing the meaning of songs and of hearing about 
the great composers and listening to certain 
very short things by great composers which may 
be played on the piano or on the victrola. 

It seems to me that children who are learning 
music in school should have the great compos- 
ers of music held up before them in a way to 
make them very vivid and fascinating charac- 
ters—just as the characters of Columbus, of 
Napoleon, of Washington, and Lincoln are held 
up. 
The kind of man old Sebastian Bach was, with 
his huge family, with his very small income, with 
his devout religious sense, with his organ there 
in the old church at Leipsic—a simple old man, 
with nothing spectacular about him at all, with 
no signs of success about him, but so great a man 
that every note of music he set down has that re- 
flection of his greatness in it, and by reason c/ 
that has something immortal in it. Aud 
Beethoven the same way, so poor, so sick there 
in Vienna, so harrassed by debts, so unassuming 
and yet so proud, in that noble way of his—and 
finally deaf. 

Children might well learn what it means not 
to hear, and get some sense of gratitude for 
these common blessings which are not appreci- 
ated until denied. 

Make these composers, whose music you are 
using, live, and walk there in their baggy old 
clothes. They are among the great people of all 
time and boys and girls must somehow make 
these great people part of themselves, by being 
led to understand them a little and to sympa- 
thize with them and finally love them. For that 
is what education is and that is what religion is. 

Therefore, let us talk more about the writers 
of music—each expressing, as he does, the 
national idiom, the national soul of his time and 
of all the time behind him. 

For through these men millions and millions of 
inarticulate, poor and obscure people of his coun- 
try—alive and dead—- speak, and through them 
also even the geography of the country finds ex- 
pression. 

When it comes to the music to be used for 
children’s classes I am frank to say that I take 
my ideas directly from Thomas Whitney 
Surette. I remember very distinctly the first 
time I heard him talk on the subject of music for 
children and how the whole subject took on for 
me the proportions which belong to it, but which 
I had never had the good fortune to be aware oi 
before. His philosophy seems to be essentially 
right and incontrovertible. He believes that 
musical education, like any other real education, 
must be nutritive, and that the most nutritive 
things are always the best things, and that the 
best things are very likely to be the things that 
have stood the test of time, and they have stood 
the test of time because they are the expression 
of a very fine and disciplined spirit, the spirit of 
a race—as illustrated in folk songs or in the 
Bach Chorals, for instance. 

There are a great many other things that can 
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be used which are good—but which are inferior— 
and why use inferior things when you do not 
have to? Of course, it is perfectly proper to 
use them as inferior things, so that children may 
gradually come to see the difference themselves, 
What you have to train, in music as in life, is 
really the instinct for real beauty and the power 
of discrimination. If you confuse that in music 
you also confuse it in life. And I am convinced 
that the trouble with our Western civilization, 
particularly here in the United States, is that 
people cannot discriminate between what is first 
class and what is second class. 

Music teachers are engaged in helping children 
to build a house for the spirit, and I have no 
doubt that the most happy, the most natural ana 
the most fertile vestibule to that house—which 
must be a temple (and not a hotel)—is music. _ 

Now it is certainly no service to children and 
no fulfilment of a music teacher’s responsibility 
to clutter up that vestibule with inferior music— 
with a kind of temporary music—and send them 
away frem school with something their souls 
cannot live on at all. 

I do not know what the soul is, and neither 
do you, but I think we will agree that it is some- 
thing—that it is the core of a person—and that if 
it is not fed it will surely starve, and if it is not 
kept in a robust condition through the educational 
processes, it becomes a menace to society and to 
the individual and goes about producing ugliness 
in every department of life and especially in 
human relationships. 

In other words, the emotion produced by 
music (and certainly the primary appeal of 
music is to the emotions) must be an enlightened 
emotion and not a muddy emotion, a_ con- 
fused or a debasing emotion. For it is only out 
of enlightened emotions that you will ever get 
enlightened conduct and the happiness that pro- 
ceeds from it. And do you think the world 
needs enlightened conduct today? Do you 
think the emotion produced by inferior music, by 
Jazz music for instance (happily disappearing), 
will do anything except confuse children’s minds 
and hearts and find a vent in conduct which 
something else has to correct if there is to be 
anything to look forward to on this earth in the 
way of a happy human family? 

And do you not feel just the same way about 
this devastating flood of moving pictures, that it 
produces such a turbid condition of the emotions, 
all based on an inflamed kind of sensation, that 
is, On sensationalism, that the interior of chil- 
dren’s minds and hearts is desecrated by this in- 
discriminate dumping of trash, by means of 
which certain individuals make much 
money ? 

Of course, this sort of thing, and to a certain 
extent, too, trashy music, is simply a by-product 
of our industrial insanity. Unwholesomeness, a 
kind of frenzied and perfectly unnatural life im 
factories, department stores, etc., is bound to atf- 
fect every activity unfavorably. An army of 
camp followers comes along behind the great in- 
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dustrial procession and proceeds to exploit the 
Jeisure time of all these exploited people. 

And so one of the great aims of education now 
must be education in the use of leisure time, 
and is there anything better than music for that? 

And so when I go into a school where music 1s 

accorded the place of honor, because it produces 
a peculiar happiness and because it is enlighten- 
ing the emotions besides training the mind and 
the body in the most important ways, I know I 
am in a good school, and when I go into a school 
where music is a mere formal routine, where the 
children sing rigidly and listlessly, often very 
poor music in badly ventilated rooms, I know I 
am in a poor school, and I am terribly sorry for 
everybody connected with it. 

For I am perfectly willing to go so far as to 
say this: If the people who are running that 
school do not appreciate the value of music in 
the lives of children and of adults, then they do 
not see what art is in life and it is altogether 
likely that every subject in such a school is ter- 
ribly injured by the lack of this perception. 

My contention is that nobody can really teach 
anything in the best way who has not a good 
deal of the artist in him. 

You don’t know anything in any real sense 
until you feel it, and there is no such thing as a 
teacher who does not understand the art of 
teaching. 

lam not going into the question of high school 


music at all, and I have oily gone into that of 
elementary school music in a general way, but 
they are really one thing, in the serse that un- 
less you have the right processes in the ele- 
mentary schools you will find it almost impos- 
sible to make up for it later, 

The strategic time has been passed and there 
is always just that critical time in the education 
of children, which, if you miss—well, you have 
missed it. 

And, finally, I suggest two things to teachers 
of music which are certainly indispensable. 

You can safely forget everything I have said 
so far if you will remember these two things. 

First, go and see the schools that are doing 
the thing particularly well—and, if you possibly 
can manage it, go to the very best school for 
teachers you can get to. I recommend without 
reservation the Concord summer school, and 
there may be others that I do not know about. 
It is a most exhilarating experience and also a 
necessity, and I think school boards should be 
eager to pay the expenses involved, or at least 
a good part of them, and also the expense in- 
volved in visiting exceptional schools. 

And the second thing is to read good books, 
and go frequently to art museums to see pic- 
tures and statuary. When I say “good books” 
I mean all kinds of good books, the best prose 
and the best poetry, and reduce the reading of 
periodicals to a minimum. 


MAN 


Spark of infinity, 
Germ of divinity, 
Fire of Prometheus, shrouded in clay 
Doomed to mortality, 
Prey to fatality, 
Child of eternity, worm of a day: 
Mind which can compass the stars with its span. 
Creature of mystery, marvelous man. 


Moulded in purity! 
Quenched in obscurity ! 
Tossed like a waif o'er time’s turbulent seas, 
Heir of salvation, 
Or dark condemnation : 
Destined an angel or demon to be. 
Eagle whose pinions might gleam in the sun— 
Groveling in mire which a reptile would shun. 


Heart with a vacancy, 
Nothing can satisfy, 
Filled with some pitiable bauble or toy; 
Pleased by variety, 
Palled by satiety, 
Groping for happiness, yearning for joy; 
Steeped in iniquity, folly and pride, 
Thrusting its monarch and maker aside, 


Duty bled for thee! 

Pitied thee, pled for thee; 

Proffered his treasure eternal in vain: 

Bulk of humanity, : 

Cursed with insanity, 
Trample all offers of grace with disdain: 
Thinking it wiser their God to defy, 
Shrouded in dark degradation to die. 


Arch o’er immensity, ' 
Thronged to intensity, F 
O’er thee vast myriads of wanderers sweep; 
Endless their numbers; 
For death never slumbers; 
Oh, ’tis a sight at which angels must weep. 
Where cre ye flying, dark atoms of clay? 
Ask t.. poor wanderers, and what can they say? 


When shall this mystery 
Shrouding man’s history 
Burst like a flash on our wondering gaze? 
Cut from its centre sun 
Can the lost planet run 
Back to its orbit in splendor to blaze? 
Silence, rash mortal, this sentence indite : 
Shall not: the judge of creation do right? 
—Congregationalist, Author unknown. 
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BUDGET FOR TEACHERS 


[Bulletin of the West Virginia Education Association by the secretary, W. W. Trent, Elkins.] 


A few years ago a parents’ club in Elkins was 
asked to make out a proposed budget for teach- 
ers. After working on the matter for some 
time, allowing for board and room $30 to 
$35 per month, for clothing $200 a year, laun- 
dry $50, church and lectures $25, books and 
magazines $25, railroad fare $25, and a small 
amount for other items, the organization voted 
unanimously for $1,000 as the minimum salary 
for elementary teachers. We quote below an 
actual expense account for this school year, 
1921-22, given by an elementary teacher of El- 
kins. All items except insurance are actual 
costs for nine months. No allowance was made 
for summer schooling, summer living, clothes, 
laundry, pleasure. The salary of this elemen- 
tary teacher for this year was $1,035. This 
amount minus the $899 actual expense for the 
nine months leaves a balance of $136 to care 
for summer expenses, to provide savings ac- 
count, and to serve as return on investment she 
made for her preparation—fqur years in high 
school and two years in normal school! Here 
is her budget :— 

Room, $99; board, $250; insurance, $45; 
church, $80; laundry and pressing, $35: books, 
magazines and association fees, $25; traveling 
expenses, $25; dentist, doctor and medicine, $30; 
toilet articles, stationery, $25; clothing, $160; in- 
cidentals, $125; total, $899. 

In this connection it may be interesting to 
note what was said recently in the Huntington 
Herald dispatch under the caption: “Woman Can 
Dress Well on $400 a Year Estimate of De- 
partment Store Experts.” The article says in 
part: “The average woman should be able to 
appear well dressed for $400 a year for a liberal 
estimate. This amount should provide the 
necessary gowns and wraps for all occasions 
and for all seasons.” 

COLLIER’S, MAY 13, 1922. 

“If teachers are any good at all, they are the 

mental seed corn of the community. Their 


quality sets and fixes the brain harvest of the 
coming generation. Our farmers used to plant 
any old sort of corn—until they woke up to the 
facts. Now they know, by their own test, their 
own results, that it pays to pay double prices 
or more for good seed, the best seed. 

“We talk easily about teachers having 
other rewards than mere money, but that sort 
of talk is bunk. It means sweating the idealism 
of unselfish people, cheating them of their just 
dues. The days of scrub seed in our brain 
farms should be over. Our world needs quality 
above the ears.” 

PHILADELPHIA LEDGER 

“That the country should gag over the ex- 
penditure of the proper amount necessary to se- 
cure trained teachers is unthinkable. It is about 
time we faced this issue flatly and realized that 
it is not a matter of sentimental altruism but of 
downright common horse sense. We have 
backed too many wrong horses in a wasteful 
way in our national budgets, and now is the 
time to put our money on the right team, the 
well-trained teacher in a properly appointed 
school,” 

THE LITERARY DIGEST 

“Unless the teachers and prospective teachers 
of our country are assured of satisfactory re- 
turns ov their investments in education and for 
their services, the teaching profession will de- 
cline, there will be a still greater shortage of 
competent teachers, and the nation will suffer 
an irreparable loss from the decadence of its 
educational systems. 

“When the salaries of teachers are raised to 
a point where the men and women who pre- 
pare for the work can be happy in it, proud of 
it, freed from constant financial worry, and able 
to pay their share of the social and civic activi- 
ties of the town, then, and only then, will teach- 
ing attract the kind of men and women who 
should and can instruct the citizens of to- 
morrow.” 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


BY JAMES M, GLASS 
State Department, Pennsylvania. 


The Junior High School is the unit of transi- 
tion in the public school system. The chief mis- 
sion of the junior high school to any public 
school system must be the realization ef its pur- 
pose to weld together the units making up ¢fat 
system. The most serious indictment against 
the eight grades and four years of high school 
organization was the abruptness of transition 
between the two. The junior high school will 
bring infinite harm to the public-school system 
if its organization results in the creation of two 
such stages of abrupt transition. 

The junior high school curriculum must be a 


resultant of several forces. Its program of 
studies is made up in part of a continuation and 
review of the elementary school curriculum, a 
pre-view of the secondary school curricula plus 
another force which enters into its program of 


Studies from the industrial and commercial fields. 


“ It is the difficult mission of the junior high 
schooi to continue a program of studies carried 
through the six years of the elementary school, 
modify and enlarge this program for the realiza- 
tion of its own purposes, and in turn prepare 
for advances types of curricula in the senicr 
high school, 
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RECENT PROGRESS IN KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION 


BY NINA C, 


VANDEWALKER 


Bureau of Education 


Washington, D. C. 


The kindergarten has made marked progress 
during the years from 1918 to 1920 according to 
statistics recently compiled by the Bureau of 
Education. There are great differences in the 
degree of progress among the states but there 
is an aggregate gain, distributed over thirty- 
two states, of 37,811 in the number of children 
from four to six years of age enrolled in the 
kindergartens of the country. This raises the 
percentage of kindergarten attendance for the 
country at large from ten and one-half to eleven. 

The states that have made the greatest nu- 
merical gain are California, New Jersey, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Jowa, Massachusetts and Illi- 
nois, in the order named. In California the in- 
crease is over 7,000; in New Jersey over 4,000; 
in Michigan, Minnesota and Iowa over 3,500; 
and in Massachusetts and Illinois over 2,000. 
Some of the states in which the movement is 
relatively new have made excellent proportional 
gains. In Montana the gain is 62 per cent. and 
in Arizona 70 per cent. One of the significant 
aspects of the increase is the number of kinder- 
gartens in communities classed as rural—those 
having a population of less than 2,500. The 
number of such communities that have opened 
kindergartens for the first time has increased 
from 492 to 681 in the years in question. This 
points to the organization of kindergartens in 
the consolidated rural schools as the next for- 
ward step. 

This accelerated progress is due to several 
causes. The fact that all but four states have 
now enacted laws permitting the establishment 
of kindergartens is one of these. Such laws have 
been necessary because the school age had been 
fixed in most states before the kindergarten be- 
came known and but few allowed the use of 
school tunds for the education of children in 
the pre-school period. The laws passed are of 
two types,—permissive and mandatory. The 
support of the kindergartens established may 
come from a local tax levy, or from the general 
school funds, according to the law’s provisions, 
in either case. If a law is permissive only and 
the support must come from a local tax the in- 
crease in the number of kindergartens estab- 
lished is likely to be slow. If the support comes 
frem the general school fund the increase will 
be more rapid. The fact that the laws of New 
York, New Jersey, Michigan, Iowa, and some 
others are of this type is doubtless one of the 
reasons why the kindergarten has made such 
marked progress in these states. 

The Mandatory-on-petition law is a new type 
of kindergarten law that has been evolved in 
recent years. [t gives the parents of young chil- 
dren a voice in the matter of kindergarten e¢s- 


tablishment. Such a law was enacted in Cali- 
fornia in 1914, and because the parents were al- 
lowed a voice, 119 new kindergartens were 
opened in the state during the year following 
its enactment, in spite of the fact that it re- 
quired a local tax levy. The number of kinder- 
gartens has continued to increase under the 
operation of the law, and as a result California 
now has the largest percentage of children en- 
rolled in kindergartens of any state in the coun- 
try. The successful operation of this law has led 
to the passage of a similar law in several other 
states—Arizona, Maine, Texas, Kansas and 
Wisconsin. New laws that have some of the 
features of the California law have been passed 
in several other states also. The number of 
kindergartens has been increased in all of those, 
but no exact data can be given because of the 
shortness of time in which the law has been in 
operation. The promising results thus far at- 
tained have stimulated the friends of the kinder- 
garten in other states to work for better laws 
in their own states also. 

The enactment of better laws is one reason 
for the increasing momentum of the kinder- 
garten movement. A more fundamental reason 
is found, however, in the increasing acceptance 
of the new type of education which the kinder- 
garten was the first to illustrate—the active 
type. According to the traditional conception 
the function of the elementary school was to 
enabie children to master the tools of learning. 
Modern psychology shows this function to be 
a far more comprehensive one. It is the organ- 
ization of children’s activities at the successive 
stages ot their development to the end that they 
may function in the life of the group of which 
they form a part. On this basis children’s in- 
terests and activities must serve as the point of 
departure in educational effort and constitute 
the main factors in their progress. This means 
that education must be active instead of pas- 
sive, and that the acquisition of knowledge must 
be a means tu an end instead of an end in itself. 
It is the acceptance of this idea that has given 
play, the manual activities, and dramatic ex- 
pression a place on the elementary program. 
The attempt to organize elementary education 
on the basis of the project method is an effort 
to put this new conception of education into 
practical operation. 

Since kindergarten education is of this active 
type it is in direct line with the new tenden- 
cies. It is, therefore, no longer looked upon as 
something apart from the remainder of the 
schoo] but is recognized as the natural hegin- 
ning of the kind of education that should be pro- 
vided fcr all, In many schools, however, the 
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kindergarten furnishes the beginning, but there 
is no building upon this beginning because the 
work of the primary grades is still organized 
upon the traditional basis. According to mod- 
ern psychology, however, the years from six to 
eight belong to the same psychological period 
as those from four to six. These years taken 
together constitute a unit which has been ap- 
propriately characterized as the kindergarten- 
primary unit. It is because the period is a unit 
that the educational aims and methods should 
be of the same general character. This is no 
longer mere theory. It has been worked out 
with marked success in several cities and is in 
process in others. A much larger application of 
the new idea remains to be made, however, and 
in making it in individual schools the procedure 
and methods of the kindergarten will furnish 
many suggestions. It is the increasing recogni- 
tion of the kindergarten as furnishing the true 
beginning for the new type of education that 
has been the main cause of its accelerated prog- 
ress in recent years. 

The general acceptance of the kindergarten- 
primary period as a ynit during which educa- 
tion should be of the same general type, is hav- 
ing an important effect upon teacher-training 
courses. In the past kindergarten and grade 
teachers were trained separately. The training 
of the kindergarten teacher was highly special- 
ized, but it applied mainly to one period in the 
chiid’s life. The training of the grade teacher 
usually covered the whole elementary period 
except the kindergarten, without special em- 
phasis on any one phase of work. The training 
of both therefore tended to keep the work of 
the kindergarten and that of the primary grades 
apart instead of bringing them together. This 
showed that if the kindergarten was to fune- 
tion in the school as a whole, a different kind 
of trailing course was necessary—a kind in 
which both kindergarten and primary teachers 
were given a knowledge of the whole kinder- 
garten-primary period. Several of the state 
teacher-training institutions organized such 
courses years ago, but tle present emphasis 
upon the kindergarten-primary period as a unit 
has increased the number. This increase is 
marked in the states in which the kindergarten 
is general. In California there are now five in- 
stitutions that give such courses; in New York 
there are eight; in New Jersey, Michigan and 
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Minnesota there are three in each; and in Texas 
six. Dennite figures for all the states are no} 
available but it is known that such courses are 
given in one or more of the state institutions of 
Illinois, Colorado, Nebraska, Missouri, Virginia 
and Wisconsin. The Iowa State Teachers Col. 
lege has long had such a course. Pennsylvania 
has definitely adopted the policy of giving such 
courses in all its teacher-training institutions. 
It is therefore safe to say that at least half of 
the 104 state and city normal schools or teachers 
colleges that give kindergarten training giys 
it to kindergarten and primary teachers alike. 

The giving of such courses has had large re. 
sults in a deepened insight on the part of both 
kindergarten and primary teachers into the 
principles that underlie the procedure at this 
pveriod. This will enable both to work more in- 
telligently for the realization of the new educa- 
tional ideals and methods. The result will be a 
materiai strengthening of the work at the 
foundation. Judged by the number of first grade 
failures this has been one of the weak points in 
the school system. The better understanding of 
the kincergarten on the part of primary teachers 
which has come from such courses has contrib- 
uted in no small degree to the growth of the 
movement. 

The kindergarten has contributed to the de- 
velopment of American education in_ several 
ways. It was the first to demonstrate the con- 
ception of education as a process of directed de- 
velopment, and in doing this it also demon- 
strated the practicability and value of education 
for the pre-school years. In these respects and 
in centring attention upon the child and his 
needs it has exerted a marked influence upor 
the spirit and methods of the school. This ser- 
vice is still needed, particularly in the many 
communities that have not yet felt the touch of 
the new educational spirit. By the inclusion of 
its principles in the courses for grade teachers 
it will indirectly render a still larger service 
since it is through this means that the applica- 
tion of these principles to the work of the 
grades will be effecied. The work of the ele- 
mentary school needs the greater emphasis 
upon veginnings for which the kindergarten 
stands to enable it to perform its largest ser- 
vice. In view of its contribution in the past the 
extension of the kindergarten movement is the 
promise of a greater service in the future. 


> 


WHAT DO WE PLANT? 


BY HENRY ABBEY 


What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
We plant the ship, which will cross the sea. 
We plant the mast to carry the sails; 

We plant the planks to withstand the gales— 
The keel, the keelson and beam and knee: 
We plant the ship when we plant the tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the tre? 
We plant the house for you and me. 

We plant the rafters, the shingles, the {oors, 
We plant the studding, the laths, the dors, 


The beam and siding, all parts that be: 
We plant the house when we plant the tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the tree? 

A thousand things that we daily see; 

We plant the spire that out-towers the crag, 

We plant the staff for our country’s flag, 

We pliant the shade, from the hot sun free: 

We plant all these when we plant the tree. 
—National Republican. 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


CLARENCE D. COUGHLIN, son of the late 
James M. Coughlin, one of Pennsylvania’s most 
worthy and influential educators for a third of a 
century, is one of the very able Congressmen, 
especially serviceable in the committee on edu- 
cation. He is eminently successful as a lawyer 
in Wilkes-Barre. His renomination is every 
way gratifying. 

HORACE ELLIS, former president of Vin- 
cennes University in Indiana, and former state 
superintendent, has entire charge of the Speak- 
er’s Bureau of the Central West for the Repub- 
lican party in the Middle West with headquarters 
in Chicago. He had the same responsibility m 
the Harding campaign two years ago, and the 
fabulous success of the campaign brought Dr. 
Ellis high appreciation, 


JOHN A. CALLAHAN, long associated with 
the schools of Holyoke, Massachusetts, has 
never taken a more lively interest in the city 
than since he retired from active service. Mr. 
Callahan has the leisure, the means, and the dis- 
position to promote various interests which ap- 
peal to him. 

EDWIN GRANT DEXTER, Ph. D., af Calais, 
Maine, has been appointed president of the voca- 
tional school for disabled soldiers at Chillicothe, 
Ohio, following Dr. J. M. Pritchard, resigned. 

Dr. Dexter has had long and successful experi- 
ence in school work, and his success in his new 
position seems assured. He won his Ph. B. at 
Brown University, and in the following year the 
university awarded him an A. M. Columbia 
in 1899 conferred upon him the degree of Ph. D. 

He received his first pedagogical experience as 
an instructor at Brown University in 1891-2. 
For the next three years he held the position of 
science master at the Colorado Springs High 
School. 

The years of 1904-5 found him in the dean's 
chair at the University of Illinois. Some two 
years later Dr. Dexter was made commissioner 
of education in Porto Rico. 


GEORGE FENTON, who passed on in June, 
had been with the American Book Company 
since 1890. He was a man whose personality 
we, personally, highly appreciated, and whose 
friendship was delightful. We knew Fenton 
when he was with the A. S. Barnes Company and 
in all the years he was with the American Book 
Company, 

J. A. SEXSON, superintendent. Sterling, Colo- 
rado, is always achieving something new in edu- 
cation. He is rejoicing over the fact that Miss 
Anne Rogers, a teacher in his junior high 
school has won a cash prize of $500, and a trip to 
Washington with all expenses paid. It was a 
prize otiered by the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce for a textbook on “Safety Les- 
sons” for schools. The judges were: J. J. Tigert, 
United States Commissioner of Education ; 
Thomas E. Finegan, state commissioner of edu- 


cation, Pennsylvania; W. J. Funk, of Funk and 
Wagnalls, publishers of Literary Digest, and Wil- 
liam Phelps Eno. There were thousands of con- 
testants in the initia! tryout. Miss Rogers is 
also a candidate for county superintendent. She 
has been one of Mr. Sexson’s teachers for seven 
years. 

RICHARD PARK, Sullivan, Indiana, superin- 
tendent of Sullivan County, dean of county su- 
perintendents in the state, has added to his op- 
portunities a lectureship at the State Teachers 
College at Terre Haute. This is a notable addi- 
tion to the attractions which President Hines 
has inaugurated. 


MERRILT. EDWARDS GATES, who recently 
died at Bethlehem, N. H., played an important 
and noble part in educational activities. He 
was president of Rutgers College of New Jer- 
sey, 1882 to 1890, and of Amherst College, Massa- 
chusetts, 1890 to 1899. From 1899 to 1912 he 
was secretary of the Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners. He was always an ardent champion of 
the best things in education, in religious activi- 
ties and in civic reforms. 

GEORGE &E. SCHLAFER, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, is a rare combination of genius 
and mastery in educational community leader- 
ship. In musical leadership he has the choir of 
the Methodist church in Bloomington, and more 
than six hundred students of the State Univer- 
sity are reguiar attendants upon the services of 
that church. Professor Schlafer has various 
community functions, recreational and musical, 
and the call for his services throughout the 
state for various public occasions is certainly 
breaking all records. 

In physical recreational leadership in the 
University he is establishing a Science of Rec- 
reation which is providing standard norms for 
height, weight, age, grade (or mental) condi- 
tions. it is the most scientific attempt made to 
standardize recreational activities. 

FRANCIS A. MORSE, West Roxbury district, 
Bcston, is styled “the Father of Community 
Improvements” by the Boston Traveler. Mr. 
Morse was for forty vears a teacher in Boston, 
and for most of the time was principal of the 
Sherwin School, retiring under the seventy-year 
limitation. lie has lived in West Roxbury for 
forty-five vears, and no one in any walk of life 
has centributed more towards making West 
Roxbury one of the most delightful residential 
communities in the country than has Mr. Morse, 
whose ability to inspire inprovement has been 
equal to his desire. 

ERNEST O. HOLLAND, president of the 
Agricultural College, Pullman, Washington, is a 
native of Indiana. He has been a_ vitalizing 
force in the Pacific Northwest for ten years. 
He has made his college a dominant factor in 
the Inland Empire, of which Spokane is the 
metropolis. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE (1922--1923) 

Since 1879 the University of Tennessee has 
been the capstone of the educational arch of the state. 
A recent act of the legislature authorized a bond 
issue of $1,000,000 for the erection of buildings 
and improvements and the levying of a half-mill 
tax for the support of the institution. The uni- 
versity has all the departments of a_ well- 


_ equipped university, and women are admitted oa 


exactly the same conditions as men. The 
courses include Liberal Arts, Engineering, Agri- 
culture, Law, Medicine, Dentistry and Phar- 
macy. There are several scholarships and loan 
funds, and many opportunities for self-help. The 
expenses are estimated at from $300 to $416 for 
residents of Tennessee, with an additional tui- 
tion of $80 for non-residents, for a college ses- 
‘sion. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE (University of 

North Carolina) 

This is a program of studies and lectures in 
contemporary literature, arranged for women’s 
clubs by the extension department of the uni- 
versity. The editor, Professor J. S. Royster, 
has selected the better examples of current 
writing and has made suggestions for bringing 
some of the topics up to date by the use of re- 
‘views and magazines. It is arranged in a logical 
sequence and includes drama, short stories, 
novels, poetry and general writings. It is 
planned for seventeen meetings and the regis- 
tration fee for the course is $5.00, for which ten 
copies of the program are supplied and the four 
required books loaned to each club. The books 
may be kept for four weeks, and reference ma- 
terial for two weeks. Correspondence concern- 
ing the course may be obtained from the 
Women’s Club Section, Department of Univer- 
sity Extension, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS IN OREGON 


Oregon has had for several years a number of 
junior high schools, each of which has had a 
somewhat different type of organization. Now, 
Superintendent J. A. Churchill urges all schools 
oftering junior high work to conform as far as 
possible with the plan proposed for the state. 
The report states unusually well the aims and 
functions of school work during the extended 
period of adolescence. It discusses housing and 
equipment, and gives detailed programs for the 
seventh, eighth and ninth grades. It is a vaiu- 
able contribution to the nation-wide effort to 
standardize this type of school. 

STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE KIRKSVILLE, MO. 


This is a fully accredited four-year college. Its 
function is to prepare both elementary and high 


school teachers for the public schools of the state 


of Missouri. The matter of registration and 
credits is unusually well explained in the bulle- 
tin for June, 1922. The maximum cost per term 
should net be above $103.50. Students desiring 


to reduce expenses by working may do so. There 
are also several student loan funds available to 
students. 

The school also assists qualified teachers in se- 
curing positions. For the year ending Septem- 
ber, 1921, 180 teachers were placed at an aver- 
age salary of $1,277. In fact, the school meets 
the needs of the teachers in every possible way. 
It grants life certificates, confers the bachelor’s 
degree at the completion of the four-years’ 
course; it conducts an extra mural service for 
teachers; and provides helping teachers for soiv- 
ing the various problems in the schools of the 
state, without antagonism to either teacher or 
administrator. 

MEASUREMENTS AND TESTS IN PASADENA 

Whether measurements and tests are a force 
or a farce depends very largely on the ability of 
the teachers to apply them to the work of their 
own pupils. Superintendent J. F. West of Pasa- 
dena demonstrated professional wisdom 
when he conducted two classes of ten sessions 
each and nineteen informal talks to familiarize 
his teachers with the different phases of the use 
of intelligence and educational tests and the 
adaptation of test results to the work of the 
schools. Through the efforts of the department 
of research, under Miss Dora Keen, a class of 
eighteen teachers was also organized for the ex- 
tension course in educational tests and measure- 
ments given by the University of Southern 
California. 

RESULTS OF SCHOOL TESTS IN PASADENA 

During the year 1920-1921 approximately 
2,700 children were given a group intelligence 
test examination and standardized achievement 
tests in from two to five school subjects. A 
record of each pupil’s attainments in the tests 
has been made easily accessible to the teachers. 

Fourteen per cent. of the children tested were 
classified as definitely feeble-minded; but on 
the other hand, it was found that most of the 
children were above the average in mental abil- 
ity. Plans are under way for a wide use of the 
test results as a basis for the correction of in- 
dividual weaknesses of individual pupils in vari- 
ous school subjects and as a basis for the better 
school adjustment of pupils. 

A LAUNDRY IN A HIGH SCHOOL 


We believe that Pasadena is the pioneer 1n es- 
tablishing this necessary equipment in connec- 
tion with physical education in the schools. In 
addition to meeting the needs of the high 
school, it handles the work of the other schools 
of the Pasadena system. Another achievement 
in the high school during the year 1920-21 was 
the contribution of nearly $3,500 to the scholar- 
ship fund, making a total of $10,000 available 
for the use of worthy boys and girls who wish to 
continue their education. 

At the beginning of the war a uniform dress 
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for girls was adopted. At the close of the war 
the girls began to return to civilian dress. The 
matter was put to the vote of the girls them- 
selves, and they were almost unanimous in their 
decision to return to the middy blouse and blue 
serge skirt. 

The greatest achievement, however, was the 
yoluntary lengthening of the school day fifteeri 
minutes for every pupil. This gives time for an 
advisory period which has proved of great bene- 
fit both to teachers and pupils. 

SCHOOL LIBRARY MANAGEMENT (Minnesota De- 
partment of Education) 

This exceedingly practical and exhaustive 
manual by Martha Wilson is the third revised 
edition of “School Library Management,” pub- 
lished by the Minnesota department of education 
in 1917. It is an attempt to state the problem 
of the library in the schools, particularly the 
smaller ones, to offer practical suggestions as to 
its equipment, organization and administration, 
and to provide reference aid for simple library 
methods for school libraries. 

It is quite as valuable, however, for general 
libraries, for it treats in detail of every phase of 
library work, from suitable furniture to instruc- 
tion in the care and use of books. 

Its two hundred and fifty pages are packed 
brimful of helpful suggestions for teachers and 
librarians. It tells how to plan the shelves, 
stacks and cases; how to heat he rooms; how to 
select books for different schools; how to buy 
books; how to care for worn-out books; how to 
file clippings, pictures, etc.; the qualifications of 
a librarian; how to maintain discipline, and how 
to arrange and catalogue the books. 

THE BOY SCOUTS AND THEIR BIG BROTHERS 

In hundreds of communities the men’s organi- 
zations, such as the Rotary Clubs, the Elks, Ki- 
wanis, etc., are helping to finance and promote 
scouting. The Elks of Minneapolis last year 
“adopted” the scouts of the city and as a first 
good turn purchased for the boys’ use an ideal 
camp site on an eighteen-acre farm on Lake 
Minnetonka. The Kiwanis Club of Tacoma, 
Wash., provided local scouts with a permanent 
camp home at American Lake; and the Rotary 
Club of Pasadena built and presented to the 
Scouts of the city a magnificent clubhouse. 

THE VITAMINES—FACTS AND BUNK (Massachu- 
setts Department of Public Health) 

The special feature of the May-June number of 
The Commonhealth, the official publication of 
the Massachusetts Department of Public Health, 
is an enlightening article on “The Vitamines: 
the Facts and the Bunk,” by Dr. Hermann C, 
Lythgoe. He first considers the vitamines, his- 
torically, biologically and chemically, and then 
goes on to puncture many of the false and mis- 
leading statements which have been foisted upon 
the public by unscrupulous proprietary medicine 
advertisers. 

_The peculiarly mysterious properties of the 
vitamines have popularized them, and they have 
been swallowed, hook, line, bob, and sinker, by 
the public. A proprietary medicine to be suc- 
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cessful must have a disagreeable taste and odor, 
and it must show immediate physiological re- 
sults. The vitamines do not do this unless drugs 
are added, so in some instances strychnine or 
iron compounds are added to produce immedi- 
ate results. 

The advertising “bunk” calls attention to the 
fact that the preparation does not always work, 
but neglects to add that our daily diet usually 
contains this one single substance so necessary 
for our continued existence. 

The yeast fad is peculiar. Yeast is high in 
the “B” vitamine, but why eat yeast cakes when 
so much more palatable foods containing the 
same substance in abundance are readily avail- 
able. Besides vitamines one needs fats, car- 
bohydrates, proteins and mineral substances. 

The sensible solution of the “vitamine” prob- 
lem, therefore, is to eat three square meals a day 
and not to worry. 

THE SCHOOLS OF ST. PAUL 

The monthly school bulletins of St. Paul give 
some very interesting information about the 
school system of that city. The May number 
was devoted to “School Growth and Accommo- 
dations,” by Superintendent S. O. Hartwell. The 
total number admitted for the first semester of 
1921-1922 was 34,120, as against 32,436 for the 
previous year. The average number belonging 
was 32,063, as against 29,769 for last year. The 
average daily attendance was 30,287, instead of 
the 28,667 recorded the year before. 

Each division of the school grades has shown 
increase, the largest growth being in the primary 
division and in the high school, the latter being 
sixteen per cent. of the total enrollment. The 
growth is encouraging, but it brings heavy prob- 
lems in the way of providing building accommo- 
dations and the required teaching force. In 
planning for further growth tabulations of en- 
rollment since 1914 have been made; maps have 
been secured giving the areas allotted to indus- 
trial and commercial work, the housing situation, 
and the space still available for growth. These 
tabulations and maps will be invaluable in work- 
ing out the location and size of new buildings. 
KINDERGARTEN LEGISLATION (Bureau of Educa- 

tion) 

In the advance sheets from the Biennial Survey 
of Education recently issued by the Bureau of 
Education, William I. Hood, specialist in school 
legislation, gives a brief but comprehensive ac- 
count of the recent progress of kindergartens. 

Many authorities prefer a “mandatory peti- 
tion” law requiring school boards to establish 
kindergartens whenever the parents or guardi- 
ans of a prescribed number (say twenty) of chil- 
dren of suitable age residing within a stated dis- 
tance of a school shall petition for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a kindergarten. 

At the close of the year 1920 only six states, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, Nebraska, New 
Mexico and Rhode Island, had made no especial 
provision for the maintenance of kindergartens. 
It is probable that in some of these states the 
necessary power is embodied in some general 
authorization of the law. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


BENN PITMAN’S CENTENARY. 


The world should be interested and do honor to the 
memory of Benn Pitman, one of the inventors of shorthand 
or stenography, the centenary of whose birth occurred 
last month. It is difficult to see how our civilization 
would have advanced to the stage it has reached had it 
not been for the invention which enables one to set down 
on paper the exact words as they are uttered by public 
speakers, by lawyers, witnesses and others in courts of 
law and of all whose words are valuable to the public. 
Daily we read in the newspapers the verbatim account of 
speech or testimony and most of us give little thought of 
how it came to us. 

It is conceded that Benn Pitman and his brother Isaac, 
who preceded him, did more than any other two men to 
invent and bring to perfection the wonderful art of 
stenography. Benn was born in England, and came to this 
country in 1853. He was soon made a governmental 
stenographer, and took testimony in many important 
hearings. He reported the trials of the assassins of 
Abraham Lincoln in 1865, and the government’s investiga- 
tion of the Ku-Klux Klan. 

More than one hundred different systems of shorthand 
have been developed in English-speaking countries since 
the Pitman brothers invented their system. 

When the Pitmans began to write shorthand typewrit- 
ing machines were undreamed of, the first rude machine 
having been exhibited at the Centennial Exposition «1: 
Philadelphia in 1876. Needless to say the typewriter gave 
still greater vogue to stenography. The two inventions, 
hand in hand, have revolutionized business correspondence 
and afforded employment to millions of men and women.— 
Albany Times Union. 

SETTING A GOOD EXAMPLE. 
BY M, F. LOVELL 

“Any form of distinctive or denominational religious 
teaching is very properly barred from our public schools; 
yet the fundamental principles which underlie all true 
religion—love of the Creator through understanding of 
and sympathy with the creatures He has made; love of 
man through the control of the egoistic instinct and the 
development of the altruistic, the practical and universal 
application of the Golden Rule can by the wise and loving 
teacher always ‘be instilled through systematic humane 
education. 

“All thinkers in this country must realize that the greai- 
ness of our privilege, the greatness of our opportunity 
involve a corresponding responsibility. The eyes of the 
world are upon us. Shall we not see an example worthy 
of imitation?” 

THE FARMER AND THE TAX GATHERER. 
[L. E. C. in Utah Educational Review.] 


Once upon a time there lived in a rich and fertile val- 
ley a thrifty farmer. His three children, a girl and two 
boys, attended a nearby school, where they were taught 
daily by a splendid woman of much learning and real 
worth. Now it so happened that the tax gatherer became 
very oppressive to the farmer, in so much that he groaned 
aloud and called out lustily against those that did thus 
oppress him. But instead of his burden “being lifted, his 
tax became heavier. At last he cried out in his anguish: 
“This teacher of my children is robbing me.” I must 
withhold one-tenth part of her salary.” So he called 
upon other farmers, and they did positively decide that 
the tenth part of the teacher’s wage should not be paid to 
her. 


Now the total sum of this farmer’s taxation amounted 
to one hundred dollars in coin of the realm, It so hap- 


pened that one-half part of all this sum was expended 
for learning of various kinds, and the other half part for 
other matters. Out of the fifty dollars expended for 
learning, thirty dollars was the sum paid to teachers for 
their wage. 

Now this farmer wailed bitterly and the wise men of 
the country did reduce the wage of the teachers one-tenth 
part. In this way the farmer was greatly enriched to the 
extent of one-tenth of the thirty dollars which he had 
paid for teachers’ wages- and his heart was gladdened be- 
cause of the enrichment. 

Now it so happened that this good teacher of much 
learning and real worth discovered that she could not live 
on the nine-tenths part of her wage, for the total would 
scarce serve to keep her from the public house for the 
poor. Therefore, with much sorrow in her heart, she 
left the school and the children she loved and journeyed 
to another city, where they received her gladly. 

But it followed that a school must needs be kept, and 
the people searched the highways and byways and found 
a person to keep the school for the sum of money offered. 
But she was not trained, neither did she know the art of 
teaching. The farmers’ two sons became rebellious and 
would not go to the school and the daughter failed to learn 
many things that she should have learned, and she learned 
many things that she ought not to have learned. 

And then the farmer said bitterly in his heart : “Oh, that 
we had again for our children the splendid teacher that 
went away from us.” The only solace he had was that in 
the days of oppression he had saved three whole dollars, 
although by doing so he had deprived his three children 
of the inspiration that a good teacher imparts. 


For many years the Western Electric Company has 
employed only college men. They have found that ninety 
per cent. of these make good, as compared with ten per 
cent. of the men who enter business on leaving the high 
or grammar school. 


There is a growing tendency for large cities to ex- 
tend their free school systems beyond the high school 
grade. The most notable cases are New York City, 
which maintains a city college, the cities of Cincinnati, 
Akron, and Toledo, Ohio, which maintain municipal uni- 
versities. There are several other cities which maintain 
a junior college (first two years of the college course) > 
and several which maintain a normal or teachers’ college. 

—Superintendent E. C. Broome. 


SPIRIT OF AMERICA.” 


BY J. W. HAMILTON 


“THE 


This country is founded on the belief that civil and 
religious liberty, freedom of and of schools are 
absolutely essential to our form of government. 

Regardless of race, color, creed or birthplace, those of 
our people who thus believe are Americans; those who do 
not thus believe, are not and cannot be Americans. 

While welcoming developments in our principles, we 
will not tolerate underhanded attempts to change them. 

“American” stands for certain beliefs. These lost, the 
very meaning of “American” is destroyed. 

For those who have not the Spirit of Freedom in their 
own souls will not grant it to others. 

This is “The Spirit of America.” 


press 


You must live it. 
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SIXTEEN PROBLEMS 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 


SENSIBLY CONSIDERED 
IN THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


By 


A. E. WINSHIP 
Who has known American Schools for fifty years better than 
any one else has known them 


IMPORTANCE OF ADMINISTRATION 
VISIONARY ADMINISTRATION | 
UNDESIRABLE ADMINISTRATION | 
SUCCESSFUL ADMINISTRATION 

THE ART OF ADMINISTRATION 

THE SCIENCE OF ADMINISTRATIOM 

PROBLEMS OF LEGISLATION | 
PROBLEMS OF TAXATION | 
PROBLEMS OF SUPERVISION | 
DOMINATING VERSUS DOMINEERING ADMINISTRATION 
POLITICAL ADMINISTRATION 

PROFESSIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

PERSONAL ADMINISTRATION 

CITY ADMINISTRATION | 
STATE AND COUNTY ADMINISTRATION 
FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION 


BEGINNING OCTOBER 5 | 


Sixteen issues of the 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
| 


For every Superintendent and School Board Member these 16 numbers 
of this magazine will be invaluable. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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BOOK TABLE 


LITERATURE OF THE WORLD. An Introductory 
Study, by William L. Richardson and Jesse M. Owen. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn and Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 526 pp. 

International is the slogan word of the day. From 
workman to manufacturer, from salesman to banker, from 
politician to statesman, from teacher to preacher the one 
opportunity, the one responsibility is to gauge one’s life 
and thought, one’s message and mission to world units. 
Nothing is worth while today in any large sense that wi'l 
not function internationally. 

Richardson and Owen have caught this spirit at its 
height and have produced a “Literature of the World” 
idea from the International standpoint. There is nothing 
mechanical in their thought, nothing perfunctory in their 
selection of writers or of their writings. They think 
internationally, they want students to think internationally 
in the writings of the ages. 

The “Literature of the World” will do for international- 
ism what cannot be done by a study of Ancient and Mod- 
ern Civic history, a study of Discoveries and Invention, 
a study of Art and Science. The literature of a nation 
is representative as nothing else is, 

No one can read these twenty-five pages on Irish litera- 
ture and think that the present disturbances in Ireland 
are to be permanent, or the thirty pages on Russian litera- 
ture and fear that the Russian people are going to civic 
and industrial destruction. One cannot read the forty 
pages on German literature and rise from it with a will- 
ingness to continue the reign of hate indefinitely. 

Richardson and Owen have made a notable contribution 
to the art of teaching literature, but, vastly more than 
that, they have made a greater contribution to the re- 
adjustment of American youth to the new International 
spirit. 


LANDMARKS OF LIBERTY: FROM OTIS TO 
HUGHES. Edited with Notes by Robert P. St. John 
and Raymond L. Noonan. Second edition. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. Cloth. 340 pp. 

Here are assembled the twenty-four most famous ad- 
dresses. in the solution of the Problems of Liberty. 

Of course the standard speeches of Otis, Pitt, Burke, 
Patrick Henry, Webster, John Bright and Lincoln are 
here, but there are others more recent by Henry W. 
Grady, Roosevelt, H. H. Asquith, David Lloyd George, 
Woodrow Wilson, Otto H. Kahn, and the latest master- 
piece on “Limitation of Armament” by Charles E. Hughes. 

The schools need nothing today more than they need 
the glow and glory of the mighty men whose voice and 
pen have challenged the domineering traditions of autoc- 
racy, whose contagious zeal set on fire the heroic cru- 
saders for liberty for two centuries. 

It is highly important that the youth of today realize 
that they are living in stirring times. It is well that our 
youth read in the same volume the speech of William Pitt 
in 1776 and H. H. Asquith in 1914, of Edmund Burke in 
1775 and David Lloyd George in 1917, of James Otis in 
1761 and Woodrow Wilson in 1918, of Patrick Henry in 
1775 and Henty W. Grady in 1886, of John Bright ‘n 
1861 and Otto H. Kahn in 1917, of Daniel Webster ia 
1830 and Charles E, Hughes in 1921. 

John Henry Jewett well says: “Let us seek inspiration 
at great historic fonts. Seeing that we are compassed 
about by so great a cloud of witnesses, the faithful 
knightly warriors of other days, let us nerve our hearts ia 
their heroism, let us feed our wills on their exploits, and 
then with their virtuous blood running in our own veins, 
let us bravely turn to face the task and the menace of our 
own day.” 


THE UNITED STATES: ITS HISTORY, GOVERN- 
MENT AND INSTITUTIONS. By Daniel Howard, 
superintendent, Windsor, Connecticut, and Samuel J, 
Brown. New York: D. Appleton and Company. Cloth 
Illustrated. 344 pp. 

While many books have been written with the same 
purpose none has been written anything like the same 
way. We know of no other book whose authors have 
had the same training of foreign-born persons in evening 
schools and through Americanization service. The aim 
is definite leadership in developing intelligent, vigorous, 
active, patriotic Americans. This is the purpose of all 
similar books, but Messrs. Howard and Brown go about 
this achievement in a refreshing way. They aim to inter- 
est and instruct foreign-born students in their right rela- 
tions to their daily tasks, their families, their friends, 
their neighbors, and the industrial, social and political 
organizations of the local community, the county, state 
and nation. There is definite advice as to how to know 
the past life of each of the class and the influences for 
good and ill that are at present in their environment. Con- 
sider the likes and dislikes, the interests and  aversions 
of individuals. The whole spirit and method of the book 
is the use of conditions in such a way as to prevent mis- 
chievous influences and magnify and develop all influences 
that can be made helpful in forming the right point of 
view of the class in home, shop and society. 

The authors make history of the forming of the colonies 
into the Union vitally interesting through the biographical 
element. They make use of the World War briefly and 
brilliantly in opening the way to consider the new world 
conditions and save the opportunities and responsibility of 
citizenship to the last third of the book and then treat the 
life of the citizen in the New America in a remarkably 
clear and attractive way. 


‘ef 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Chemistry and Its Uses.” By William McPherson and 
William Edwards Henderson. Price, $1.60.—‘Tales of 
Captains and Conquest.” By Newton Marshall Hall. 
Boston: Ginn & Company. 

“Industrial History of the United States.” By Lewis 
Ray Wells.—‘Lecturas Elementales, Con Ejercicios.” By 
Max A. Luria.—“A History of the United States.” By 
John P. O'Hara. New York: Macmillan Company. 

“Civie Science in the Community.” By George W. 
Hunter and Walter G. Whitman.—‘“Carpenter’s New 
Geographical Reader, South America.” By Frank G. 
Carpenter.—“Carpenter’s New Geographical Reader, 
Europe.” By Frank G. Carpenter. New York, Boston, 
Cincinnati, Atlanta, Chicago: American Book Company. 

“An Introduction to the Graphic Language.” By 
Gardner C. Anthony. New York: D. C. Heath and Com- 


pany. 
“Society and Its Problems.” By Grove Samuel Dow. 
Price, $2.75. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
“Aspects of Americanization.” By Edward Hale Bier- 


stadt. Price, $2.00. Cincinnati: Stewart Kidd Company. 

“Sheet-Metal Patterr Drafting and Shop Problems.” 
By James S. Daugherty. Price, $2.50. Peoria, Illinois: 
The Manual Arts Press. 

“Rural School Survey of New York State.” By The 
Joint Committee on Rural Schools. Ithaca, New York: 
Joint Committee on Rural Schools. 

“Aspects of Jewish Power in the United States.” Vol- 
ume IV. Dearborn, Michigan: The Dearborn Publish- 
ing Company. 

“Essentials of Practical French.” By Catharine J. P. 
Hill. Price, $1.50. Boston: Cornhill Publishing Company. 

“Principles of Human Geography.” By Ellsworth . 
Huntington and Sumner W. Cushing. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Ine. 

“The Control of City School Finances.” By George W. 
Frasier. Price, $1.25. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Bruce 
Publishing Company. 

“Cleveland Guide Book.” By Empire Junior High 
School. Cleveiand, Ohio: Empire Junior High School. 
“Beginners’ Guide to Harmony.” By Percy A. Scholes 
New York: American Branch, Oxford University Press. 

“Junior High School Mathematics, Third Book.” 

E. H. Taylor and Fiske Allen. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. 

“Forty Notifiable Diseases." By Hiram Byrd. Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company. 

“The Lincoln Readers, Third Reader.” “Fow 
Readers.” Bv Isabel] Davidson and Charles J. Anderson. 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia: Laurel Book Com- 
pany. 

“A Foundation for Caesar.” By John M. Nichols 
Price, $1.50. Boston: Stratford Company. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD 


The Holden Unfinished Leatherette 
The Holden Semi-Leatherette .  . 
The Holden Tri-Leatherette . . 


Are made especially for the purpose of Strengthening, 
Reinforcing and Protecting School Books 


THE HOLDEN QUICK REPAIRING MATERIALS | 


Take care of any damage occurring to the JNSI DE of the books 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATION IN ACTION 


GEORGE E. GAY, Editor. 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


October 1-8 will be Riley week in Indiana. 

18,231 Americans visited Oberammergau this sea son. 

County Boys and Girls Pig Clubs this season have been 
famously successful. 

—o — 

Superintendent J. C. Webb of Franklin, Indiana, goes to 
Portland, the same state, as superintendent. 

Owensboro, Ky., high school, J. L. Faust, principal, is to 
have a new building costing $250,000. 

en 

The reorganization of the Vocational Education De- 
partment of Baltimore, Md., has been completed. The new 
Organization includes a director of vocational education 
with three able assistants. 

The state of Ohio employs two itinerant instructors 
for special classes in mining. During the year ten locali- 
ties organized evening classes with an enroliment of 250 
miners. 

Virginia in common with many other states is devoting 
special attention to foreman training conferences. An 
itinerant conference leader has been employed by the State 
Board of Vocational Education to organize and to con- 
duct conferences in the principal industrial centres of the 
State. The work has been very successful and has the 
support of the manufacturers and employees of the state. 

The San Francisco Chronicle, July 30, devoted eight 
,.bages, well illustrated, to demonstrate that San Francisco 
‘leads the whole nation in actual achievement along edu- 

cational lines, 

Indianapolis has so many young ladies in Wheaton Col- 
lege, Norton, Massachustts, that they gave a recep- 
tion at the home of Miss Mary Margaret Miller on Au- 
gust 29, in the interest of the endowment fund for Whea- 


ton College. It was one of the notable social events of. 
the season in Indianapolis, with guests from Chicago, New 
York and Toronto, Canada. 

Five girl students of Ohio State University, Columbus, 
touring the East in a machine and in knickers were given 
a reception by Mrs. Warren G. Harding at the White 
House. 

George Eastman of kodak fame is giving Rochester an. 
Eastman Theatre to cost five million dollars. It will be 
one of the most unusual structures in the world. It con- 
tains every kind of musical instrument, including the larg- 
est organ in any playhouse in the world; it is wonderfully 
well ventilated and lighted, and it is adorned with paintings 
worth several hundred thousand dollars. It seats 3,400 
persons. 

Miss Laura R. Logan of the University of Cincinnati, 
director of the School of Nursing, has declined a position, 
at the State University of Iowa, with the privilege of fix- 
ing her own salary, practically. 

Pine Mountain Settlement School, Harlan County, Ken- 
tucky, seven years old, has as its chief nurse for all fami- 
lies in the mountain community a young Japanese, Miss 
Maya Sudo, a graduate nurse. 

The state of Wisconsin provides scholarships for men. 
from trade and technical occupations who desire to pre- 
pare to teach. These men receive fifty dollars a month, 
scholarship during the period of training. 

— 

The state of Missouri has developed an extensive pro- 
gram of Foreman Training. Conferences in Kansas City 
were held in the plants on the company’s time and were 
very well attended. In St. Louis, under the auspices of 
the local board of education, a number of conferences were 
held in connection with evening schools. These were at- 
tended by foremen and assistant superintendents from a 
wide range of industries. 
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s TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
Now fork, N. ¥., 225 Fifth Ave, 


Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
sirmingnam, Ala., 809 Tithe Bidg. 
N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 


Portiand Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty-one years of successful experience. 


Fetahblinhed 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


&dward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agen 


Recommends college and normal 


., 70 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK 


graduates, specialists, and other teach- 


ers to colleges, putlic and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


EDMAND 


EDUCATORS’ 
EXCHANGE 


101 Tremont St., Boston 


“One Route,’’ our new 
manual, free, Tells how 
tu candidate. 25th year. 


Complete plans of the proposed 
new $150,000 high school building 
have been received by the school com- 
mittee of Shrewsbury, Mass., from the 
Boston architects who were recently 
awarded the contract for the work. 


Everett W. Clark, who has been 
director of sales and advertising and 
later head of publicity for Bay Path 
Institute, has been appointed associate 
director of Northeastern University. 


After teaching for thirty-six years 


field, Mass., high school, completed 
her work there with the closing of 
the school for the year. 


Miss Ida A. Ross, a teacher in the 
Chestnut Street School, Springfield, 
Mass., retires at the close of the pres- 
ent term, following a period of teach- 
ing in Springfield schools which com- 
menced in the fall of 1871. 


Principal H. Eugene Cox, who fin- 
ished out the year at Westport, Mass., 
high school in June, was the guest of 


Miss Anna M. Goodwin, instructor in honor of pupils of the school and 
Latin and mathematics in the West- some of the parents. 


OUR FREE SERVICE in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Metnod 


Penmanship 1s still offered to all teachers whose pupils are 
provided with individual copies of our manual. OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for the com- 
plete correspondence course upon payment of the small fee of ten dollars. 


schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN 


business and social life. 


their services are still free to all 


when followed exactly, leads to enduring hand- 
writing, which becomes a big asset in school, 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP is written at commercial speed and is as 


of the writer and the time of the reader. 


Palmer Meth 


plain as print. Thus, it conserves the time 
Penmanship compels healthful 


posture while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS all in Palmer Method Penmanehip are attracting 


more and more the attention of modern edu- 
-cators. Follow immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method 
spelling lesson, and the result in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


(PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 


Are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because they offer the greatest value. 


THE A.N. PALMER COMPANY 


-30 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago. 


Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 


followin 
date and complete with cloth 
price. New features added 


Subject 


Administration—60 Things An 


send money order or check. Every 
you in your particular line of 


LAFAYETTE BUILDING 


What Is YOUR Subject? 


We have compiled, from the best 
contributions to past and future issues 
Business Service—and from over 600 magazines and publications, the 
SPECIAL WALHAMORE EDITIONS—each loose-leaf, up-to- 

binder. Sent on receipt of 
to your binder monthly. 
Title of Walhamore Edition 
Accounting—36 Accounting Problems Solved by 0. V. Wallin, C.P.A, (Ind.) $1.00 

Executive Should Know .......... $1.00 

Advertising—100 Advertising Plans Outlined 
Federal Taxes—326 Federal Tax Rulings Analyzed 
Parcel Post or Mail Order—5S00 Things To Sell By Mail 
Salesmanship—72 Ways To Put Across Sales . ‘ 

Check off your selections and pin as many Dollar Bills to this ad- 
vertisement as you want copies of the 
copy worth five times the price to 
work. Money refunded 
satisfed after 3 days examination. Address all orders to 

THE WALHAMORE COMPANY, Publishers 


articles, treatises 


and special 
of The 


Walhamore Complete 


Price 


WALHAMORE EDITIONS—or 


if not fully 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


September 7, 1922 


More than $30,000 of the $1,250,000 
endowment fund for Dickinson Col- 
lege has been subscribed by students 
and members of the faculty of the 
Institution. 

The recommendation recently made 
to the New York board of education 
by the board of superintendents that 
the experiment of combining junior 
and senior high schools in a single 
organization be tried out in three 
junior high schools of the city may 
result in a sweeping reorganization 
ot the public school system. 

In the College of Arts, Literature 
and Science, of the University of 
Chicago, 135 Bachelor’s degrees were 
conferred on September 1; in the 
School of Commerce and Administra- 
tion, 12; and in the College of Edu- 
cation, 63, a total of 210. In the 
Divinity School twelve students re- 
ceived the degree of Master of Arts, 
seven that ot Bachelor of Divinity, 
and four the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. In the Law _ School 
eleven students received the degree of 
Bachelor of Law, and eleven that of 
Doctor of Law. 


Educational week, September 4-10, 
was a time during which the spotlight 
of public interest was plaved on At- 
lanta’s educational facilities. It re- 
ceived the endorsement of the various 
civic industrial organizations 
throughout the city. 

In the Graduate Schools of. Arts, 
Literature and Science in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago there were on Sep- 
tember 1 192 candidates for the Mas- 
ter’s degree and 61 for the Doctor's 
degree, a total of 253. The total num- 
ber of degrees conferred was 509, 
Among the graduates were a Hindu, a 
South African, an Afrikander, a 
Greek, a Filipino, a Japanese and four 
Chinese. Of this number, five re- 
ceived the Master’s degree and one 
the Doctor’s degree. 


“Impossible to be di 
with or done without; absolutely 
necessary or requisite? 


| This word best describes 


WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


in the schoolroom and in the 
library of every teacher. 


Wuen Questions arise in the history 


recitation, in language work, in spell- 
ing, or about noted people, places, 
foreign words, synonyms, pronunci- 
ation, new words, flags, state seals, 
etc., you will find the answer in this 


“Supreme Authority.” There is a 
need in every class every day. 
WHY not suggest to your 


ncipal or superintenden 
be 


Write for 
Specimen Pages, 
erms, etc. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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In September, 1920. there were in yp s TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 4 s 


New York City 79,782 part-time : 
pupils, a number that rose in the jol- 


lowing month to 81,000. In 1921 Attention, Teachers Available for September Positions 


there were 92,875 on part time, and in 


922 nore were 130,909, Summer agency work is always heavy; j 
June, 1926, t July and August bring as many vacancies as any other two months of : 
the year. 
Meetings te be Helé We have now in our files calls for teachers from rural schools at 
ea $1,200 a year to high school principalships at $3,500 
Try our Agency for prompt and courteous service. 
OCTOBER No registration charge, permanent enroliment. 
12-13: noise Valiey Division, site Blanks and any further information sent on request. 
nois State eachers ssociation, 
Princeton. BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
12-13: Southeastern Division, Illi. JOSEPHINE R, BROOKS, Manager 
nois State Teachers’ Association, 
Lawrenceville. 303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


13-14: Eastern . Division, Illinois 
t 


tate eachers ssociation, “35 Last Jackson 
‘worsen: Albert Teachers’ Agency 


NOVEMBER 37th year. Promotion? Do you deserve axes? Well, one of our theu- 
sand and one clients surely wants you. or booklet, “Teaching as « 
secretary, Business,” and learn how others advance. Be one of them. 


wealth Building, Denver, Colo. - Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; 
7-10: Western Division at Grand Peyten Bullding, Spokane. . 
Junction. 
§-11: Southern Division at Pueblo. MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to 
§-11: Eastern Division at Denver. and FOREIGN Schools and F: 
18: Chicago Division, Illinois State superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tuto : 
Teachers’ Association, Chicago. Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Scheele : 
DECEMBER to parents. Call on or address 
27-30: Florida State Teachers’ As- Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Unien Square, New Yerk. Gg 
sociation Annual Meeting St. Pet- ; 
ersburg. Mrs. Montez Harris, sec- 


8 teachers and bas filled haa 
retary, Sanford, Florida. j b Ente, posittor istone 
1923. y & with” ex 
ed 1888. No charge t6 ong 
FEBRUARY none for registration. if ood 


teacher forany desirabie or 
26-March 3: Department of Super- wheres teacher may be wanted. address H. 8. iE 31 Union Square. New York. 


intendence, N. E. A., Chicago. 


Streets 
New York City candidates. Services 


American Crayon Established 1866 cranies W.MuLFonD. Pros. free to school officials 
Company THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
ESTABLISHED 1835 Proprietor Manager 
Sandusky-Ohio New York 120 BOYLSTON STREET 
. Te.ephone Beach 6506 BOSTON MASS 


The world’s largest 
makers of Crayons 
Water Color Paints 
and Allied Products 


Upon receipt of request 


TEACHERS Is the one in the country 


The Parker scency 


petent educators, on the 


14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. jump all the time for the 


teacher. 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive of any 
material in which you 
may be interested WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 4 
3 
| Sewing, Drawing, ALBANY TEACHERS’ 
Busy Work Alphabet Cards, etc. | 5 ENC. 
‘Entertainments Dr's Supplies Schools and Coiieges with Competent 
“School Supplies Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions if 
_ CATALOGUE sent free to Teachers. | | We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
| A. J. FOUCH CO., Warren, Pa. | | certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 


QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


WINSHIP | We bere unusual facilities for placing 
WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. teachers in every part of the country 


Architect and School TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. . . Boston, Mass. 


Board of 
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distinct innovations that make this work a com- 


COMPTON PICTURED ENCY CLOPEDIA [ 


Meets Modern School Need 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is 
such a revolutionary departure from any 
encyclopedia or children’s reference book 
ever published that it is destined to find its 
place in every school library in the country. 


With unlimited means placed at their disposal, 
many of America’s foremost educators eagerly 
grasped the opportunity to build the books of their 
ideals. They knew, better than any other group of 
men in the world, that education was developing in 
a new fashion, that modern methods were as dif- 
ferent from those of a few years ago as the modern 
airplane is from that of the last decade. They knew 
that modern methods were demanding adequate 
material. They set themselves the task of creating 
an entirely new kind of encyclopedia to furnish the 
child in school with a complete library of what he 
wants to know and ought to know. With the prob- 
lems of today clearly in mind, they have produced 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia—books that are 
usable beyond any teacher’s expectations. 


~ The editors have not only included a discussion of 
the World War in its entirety and the far-reaching 
changes resulting from it in science, invention, litera- 
ture, art; the changes in the boundaries of countries; 
the profound changes in the social and political status 
of the world’s peoples, but—what is much more im- 
portant to you as a teacher—they have presented 
this material in such a way that it articulates, ex- 
presses and gives form to all that is new in modern 
education, 


Motivation runs throughout the entire work, and 
the learn-to-do-by-doing suggestion will be found in 
science, industry, geography, nature study, and, in 
fact, in every department where practicable: in addi- 
tion, gathered together in one section of the work, 
will be found carefully planned, graded, motivated 
outlines for every school subject. 


The Problem-Project d¢inands a wealth of 
vital, motivated material on every subject. That the 
Project Method may be more than a mere name, 
every important industry, for example, is treated 
fully in these books, and every important process in 
every industry is really pictured. For instance, 
“Lumber,” entitled From Logging Camp to Sawmiil, 
is completely treated in seven pages; and in fourteen 
interesting halftone illustrations, every important 
step in their development is effectively pictured. 


A Letter Will Bring It 


We can suggest only in the vaguest terms the 


. E. COMPTON & CO 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. i 
Gentlemen :— t 


Please send me, FREE OF ALL CHARGE, your booklet 
of Probiem- Projects and your 96-pagé book of sample pages 
from Compton's Pictured ia. I understand that 
I may keep these books and that request does not obli- i 
gate mein any way. 


prehensive aid to education. We can only make 
it as easy as possible for every progressive school 
man or woman, who hopes to do better work, to 
see and become acquainted with this newest of 
encyclopedias. We are, therefore, making this 
twofold offer. 


FREE Book of Probiem- 

We will send free a book of most successful 
Projects, as completely worked out by Chicago 
teachers, to any teacher or school man request- 
pi it. With this we will send our 


containing sample pages of text with halftone 
andcolor illustrations, which will give the teacher 


Visual Education is a phrase that we in the 
school world have been discussing for ten years, but, 
until now, we have never seen the theory put into 
usable, practical form. A prominent educator, after 
seeing Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, said: Te 


have seen Visual Education for the first time!” This 
doctrine of Visual Education was the most important 
one upon which these books were based. The finished 
work includes thousands of pictures, chosen from 
more than half a million—one for every idea that can 
best be grasped through the medium of a picture. By 
means of a special caption and text of its own, eac> 
picture is made to tell its full story. The old wood- 

cut and pen drawing have been discarded entirely. 

This is the only encyclopedia in which halftones are 
incorporated with the text—right where they belong! 
The Law of Interest —another 
subject which school people have been talking about 
for years, but which has never really found expression 
in any encyclopedia until now. Here it is put co its 
utmost use in every headline, title, caption and text, 

which focuses the attention upon the most salient 
feature of subject or picture. For example, although 
these books are alphabetically arranged, the account 
of Beetles does not present them under the bald title 
of Beetles, alone. They are introduced through their 
most significant characteristic: The Armoured Ban- 
dits of the Insect World. All articles and pictures are 
treated in this interesting way. A superintendent 
writes: ‘It is a comfort over and above the many 
wonderful features of this book to be able to place 
before our young people a work which was written 
and illustrated in this country and for this country.” 


Every page of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
is new. Every sentence was written since the signing 
of the Armistice. Even such recent events as the 
election of the present Pope and an account of the 
creation of the Irish Free State are included. Every 
word and every picture was chosen expressly for these 
books. In the entire set there is not one page that is 
a “‘revision”’ of a preceding work. 

But new in astill deeper respect is this encyclopedia. 
Great educators have presented organized knowledge 
in an entirely different way, a way which, at last, 
makes practicable and usable, for both the teacher 
and the student, the new methods of teaching. 

Three years were consumed in preparing Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia, and it cost more than $450,000—one of the larg- 
est publishing ventures ever launched. Today it is ready—a 


tremendous achievement of the New e, and perhaps the 
greatest tool ever placed in the hands of the teacher. 


FREE 96-Page Illustrated Book 
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“Editors 
A Partial List 


Following is a list of some of the eg. 


tors of Compten’s Picty 
clopedia. Every editor of 
work gave his time as well as his 

to it. The list below is a guarantee 
this work, the result of three 
continuous effort. = 


Editor-in-Chief 
ANTON FORD, AM, 


oa of the Graduate school, 
University 
Managing Edit 


1 = ce 


SAMI UEL B: :ANNISTER HARDING 


r Professor of 
Indiana 
For Canada 
RT. HON. SIR ROBERT LARD 
BORDEN, G.C.M.G.,P.C..RE 
Formerly Prime Minister of 
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